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Art.I. The Eneid of Virgil, tranflated into Blank Verfe by James 
Beresford, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 4to. al. 5s, 
Boards. Johnfon. 1794. 

y[ mover the moderns may boaft «f their fuperiority over the 

antients in experimental philofophy, in many branches of 
the mathematics, and in thofe arts which cannot be brought to 
perfetion without great and continued application, yet ia 
works of genius, tafte, and imagination, we fear that we muft, 
for the prefent, yield the palm to them, and content ourfelves 
with admiring and fometimes imitating that which, poffibly, 
we may not fpeedily, if ever, equal. This being the cafe, thofe 
men deferve well of the republic of letters and of the world at 
large, who, by giving tranflations of the Greek and Roman 

Poets, communicate their beauties to fuch as are unfkilled in the 

languages in which the originals are written :—thus diffufing a 

general tafte for elegant compofition, and an admiration of 

every thing that is great and excellent in the human character, 
That the heroic pogms of Homer and Virgil have a tendency 
to elevate the mind, and to qualify it for the exercife of all the 

virtues, even thofe of moft difficult attainment, is fo evident a 

truth that it requires.not the great names of Lord Bacon and Sir 

Philip Sydney to fupport it. “—Mhough the former has inveftigated 

As fubject with that acutenefs of penetration which enabled him 

td trace the operations of nature through all! her deep recefles;.and 

the latter has illumined it with that glow of imagination, refined 
by delicacy of tafte, and ennobled by generofity of fentiment, 
for which he has been fo long and detervedly admired ; yet the 
dificulty of transfufing the beauties of fuch poets as Homer 
and Virgil into any modern language, cannot efcape thofe 
who confider that every tongue has its peculiar idioms and 
modes of expreflion ; and that the volatile fpirit of poetry de- 
pends much on the choice and difpofition of words, the har- 
mony of numbers, and the judicious introduction of metaphors 
and fimiles, by which a fubjedct is either elucidated or enriched, 

Metaphors and fimiles, indeed, owe much of their elegance 
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and propriety, in every country, to the modes of thinking 
adopted by the inhabitants ; and, as thee modes of thinking 
are the refult of government, laws, manners, and even of 
Climate, they are varioufly combined in different parts of the 
world: the diverfity mult therefore be almoft infinite. —At the 
fame time there are general refemblances in nature, which are 
independent of cuftom and artificial modes of life ; and that the 
more antient poets fhould avail themfelves of thefe refemblances 
might reafonably be expected. Thus the fimiles of Homer are 
all copied from the great book of nature; and his view of it 
was fo comprehenfive, and at the fame time fo accurate, that 
¢ritics of all ages have exhautted the powers of language to ex 
prefs their admiration: fimiles and metaphors of this fort are 
not to be preferved in all their beauties, by a tranflator, without 
rreat labour and attention :—for the frequent repetition of fome, 
and the fimplicity of others, may difsult a faftidious tatte— 
© f this wuth, Mr. Pope, in bis tranflation of Homer, feems 
to have been fully feniible; for, by foftening fome pafiages, 
embeliifhing others, and preferving through the whole work au 
unwearied {pirit of poetry, he has given the world the moit 
noble and animated vertion of that divine poet whichever ap- 
peared in any European language. 

faving thus taken notice of the difficulty of poetical tranf- 
lation, it may not be amiis to mention the qualifications of a 
tranflator of poetry. 

‘Phat he fhould be well acquainted with the language of his 
author, as well as with inat in which he tranflates, is allowed on 
all hands. He ought likewile to policis a genius for poetry, a 
quick perception end an accurate difcrimination of beauties and 
defects in writing, and, above all, that quality, which is the 
theme of fo many writers, and is poilefled by fo few, Goon 
SENSE. Perhaps, to render a tranflator a complete mafter of 
his profeflion, be fhould not oniy be endowed with all thefe 
qualiftcations, but fhould lixewife derive from nature a frame 
of mind, and a caft of genius, fomewhat fimilar to the author 
whom he tranilates. 

It is to be prefumed that Mr.\WVell, in his admirable tranf- 
lation of the Iphigenia in Tauris of Euripides, found in his 
own cultivated mind, and benevolent heart, emotions which cor- 
refponded with that featibility of tempez, and that flow of 
moral fentiment, for which that great tragedian is fo ce« 
lebrated; and Mr. Potter, in his ifchylus, feems to be 
throughout animated by the fublime fpirit of that great au- 
thor, Other tranflators of equal merit might be produced, 
were we inclined to enlarge on the fubjeét: but we mut 
now confine ourfelves to the predeceflors of Mr. Beresford in 
the tranflauion ef Virgil’s Avacid. In the fistt rank of this clafs 
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fiands Dryden, of whofe poetical powers it is impoffivle to 
{peak too highly, and who has executed the tafk with wonder- 
ful fre and Tarik. His verfification, however, in fome parts is 
carelefs, which may be afcribed to benasllie diftrefs, and to the 
unpleafant circumftances under which the work was accomplifh- 
or aa which he has given a moft pathetic account in his pott- 
fcript; and though itabounds with many fplendid paflages, and, 
in tel places, may be faid at leaft to equal if not to mata 
the original; yet, onthe whole, he cannot be allowed to have 
reierved the walle majefty and perfpicuity of the Roman 
bard; while in the tender and pathetic parts he has fallen 
fhort of what might have been expected from fuch a poet. Mr. 
Chriftopher Pitt, a man of mott amiable manners, who was 
bleft wetehs a genius for poetry and an elegant tafte, un- 
dertook, during his retirement in Dorferthire, the t:anflation 
of the Eneid of Virgil. His object in this work feems not tq 
have been fo much a defign to rival Mr. Drvden, as to correct 
fome errors in his tranflation, and to give a verfion more con- 
formable to the genius and fpirit of the original ; and in this 
attempt he has fucceeded fo well as to preclude, in the opinion 
of men of judgment, all hope of its ever being excelled. We 
therefore cannot charge Mr. Beresford with too much diffidence, 
in fuppofing himfelf capable of giving a better tranflation of Vir- 
gil than thofe of Dryden or Pitt :—but, as it is contrary to the 
{pirit of the laws of criticifm, no lefs than to that of the laws 
of England, that a man fhould be condemned unheard, we 
fhall pay due attention to what the prefent author fays for him- 
om. in his preface, which begins in the following manner : 

To ftumble at the threfhold was held by the ancients a circum- 
rane of inaufpicious omen. The fuperftition itfelf is no more, but its 
{pirit {ill remains; nor is it in any inflance more powerfully felt than 
by every new tranflator of the fame work, who, by an appearance of 
contempt for others, and admiration of himfelf, has generally the 
misfortune to provoke cenfure before his claims to praife have been 
fairly examined ; and as an aggravation of his hardthip, this dif- 
3 iit is always ftrengthened by his failure, though not fo furely weak- 

enced by his fuccefs : —with refpect to myfelf, however, I would hope 
that, from the leading difference of verfification between the prin- 
cipal tranflators of Virgil and myfelf, the force of this remark wil! be 
much abated; ; for, according to the oblervation of Homer’s lait 
tranflator, ** A conteit is no more fuppofable between us, than be- 
tween ans gy on different inftruments.’? Yet, admitting the con- 


tef to ful Dfitt, it brings no imputation of vanity to enter the lifts even 
with faperiors ; for, on fuch occafions, while feverer judges are con- 
demning the candidate for pre ‘famption, the more liberal will be ap- 

pian Jing him for emulation.’ 
We colleét from this involved paflage that, becaufe the 
author writes in blank verfe, he apprehends that he cannot be 
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funpofed to enter into competition with the principal tranflators 
of Virg’], who made ufe of rhyme in their verfion ; and he il- 
luftrates this obfervation by quoting a remark from Mr. Cow- 
per’s preface to his Homer, the truth of which we cannot ad- 
mit; for no parallel can be drawn between two muficians 
playing the fame tune on different inftruments, and two tranf- 
lators who endeavour to give a verfion of the fame author in the 
fame language. In the former cafe, the object of the mu- 
ficians is to fhew the power of the different inftruments in 
imitating found. The defign of the latter fhould be to transfufe 
the beauties of their author from one language to another, and 
to preferve the grace and fpirit of the original. As both the 
tranflators have the fame defign in view, furely fome compe- 
tition muft fabfift between them: for what occafions conteft 
and rivalfhip among mankind, if not the eager defign of many 
to get pofleffion of an object attainable only by one, or by few ? 
—Mr. Beresford appears to confound the terms emulation and 
prefumption ; the former we conceive to be founded on a juft 
confidence in our own powers, which is the refult of refleclion 
and of an impartial examination of ourfelves; the latter we 
recard merely as the offspring of folly and vanity. 

Mr. B. is of opinion that blank verfe is preferable to rhyme, 
and he fupports his judgment by the authority of Mr, Cowper, 
as exprefled in his preface to Homer: but Mr. Beregford might 
have known that Mr. Cowper made no great addition to his 
fame by that work. He might likewife have given us a de- 
finition of blank verfe. If by that term he means fuch verfe as 
Milton wrote, we will readily acknowlege that a preference is 
due to it:—but if, as we rather fufpeét, he gives that name to 
lines of ten fyllables, encumbered with pompous epithets and 
inflated expreflion, and obfcured by a forced and unnatural 
tran{pofition of the words, we fhall not fcruple to pronounce 
with Pope that it is not poetry, but profe run mad. 

Mr. Beresford will not fufter by our pafling over in filence 
the remaining part of the preface ; one recommendation of 
which is that it is not of immoderate length. 

We fhall now proceed to difplay the merits of the prefent 
tranflation, which will fufficiently appear when contrafted with 
the verfion of Mr. Pitt; whence the reader may be enabled to 
judge bow far Mr. B. has fucceeded in the difficult tafk which 
he has undertaken, We may begin with that beautiful paflage 
in which Heétor appears, in a dream, to AEneas, and informa 
him of the deftrudtion of Troy, (lib. ii. 268—297.) 

Mr. Pitr’s Verfion. 
«© Twas now the time when firft kind heaven beftows 
On wretched man the bletlings of sepofe ; 


When, 
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When, in my flumbers, Hector feem’d to rife, 

A mournful vifion! to my cloting eyes. 

Such he appear’d, as when Ach Tes’ car 

And fiery courfers whirl’d him thro’ the war; 
Drawn thro’ his fwelling feet the thongs I view’d, 
His beauteous body black with duit and blood. 

Ye Gods ! how chang’d from He@or ! who with joy 
Return’d in proud Achilles’ ipoils to Troy ; 

Flung at the thips, like Heaven’s almighty fire, 
Flames a‘ter flames, and wrapt a fleet in fire. 

Now gafh’d with wounds that for his Troy he bore, 
His beard and locks flood itiffened with his gore. 
With tears and mournful accents I began, 

And thus hefpoke the vifionary man! 

Say, glorious Prince, thy country’ s hope and j joys 
What canfe fo long detains thee from thy Troy ? 
Say, from what realms, fo long defir’d in vain, 
Her H-ctor comes, to blefs her eyes again ? 

After fuch numbers flain, fuch labours “pat, 

Thus is our Prince! Ah thus return’d at lait? 
Why ftream thofe wounds? or who could thus difgrace 
The manly charms of that majeltic face? 

Nought to thefe queitions vain the fhade replies, 
But from his bofom draws a length of fighs ; ; 

Fly, fly, Oh! fly the gathering flames; the walls 
Are won by Greece, and glorious Ilion falls ; 

E ‘nough to Priam and to Troy before 

Vas paid; then ilrive with delliny no more ; 
Could any mortal hand prevent our fate, 

This hand, aed this alone had fav’d the ftate, 
‘Tees to thy care commends her wand’ring gods; 
With thele purfue thy fortunes o’er the floods 
To that proud city, thou fhait raife at lait, 
Return’d from wand’ring wide the watry watte. 
This faid, he brought from Velta’s hallow’d quire 
The facred wreaths, and everlafting fire.’”’ 


Mr. Beresrorp’s Tranilation. 


¢ Twas at the hour when firit oblivious reft 

To care-fick mortals comes, and, gift of Gods 

Of all their gifts moft welcome, Reals unfelt, 

When, as | flept, before my eyes behold, 

Hettor, al woe begone, appeared to come 

In prefent fight, and pour down copious tears : 

As dragg’d, ere while, faft by the chariot wheels, 

Sordid with bloody duit; his big fwoln feet 

With thongs tranfpiere’d Ah me! what feem’d he then? 

How from that Heétor chang ’d who la e return’d 

Clad in the glorious fpoils of Peleus? fon, 

Or freth from hurling on the Barks of Greece 

Hiis Phrygian fires, Now tqualid was his beard, 

His locks blood-knotted, and thofe gafhes, too, | 
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Were feen, which round his parent country walls 
In fights of yore he number'e/s had borne. 
Melting i in tears I feem’d t’accolt the fhade 
Spontaneous, and thefe mournful words drew forth. 
O Light of Dardany! O ftableit hope 
Of ifom’ s fons! fay what fo vaft delays 
Have held thee thus ? O Heétor! from what fhores 
Long look’d for art theu come? Thee how ai laf, 
After fuch piteous deaths of thefe thine own, 
After fuch hard varicties of woe 
Borne by our town and foldicrs, do we now 
Thus bow’d o’er wearied do: wn, once more ehold ! 
O fay » What Caule, with foul in dignity 
Hath thus defil’d chat countenance ferene, 
Or whence thefe sala co J difcern? lhe mute: 
Nor me thus vain enquiring aught regards, 

But heavily from forth his inmoit breatt 
A grean deep drawirg, Fly, alas, he cries, 

Fly, Goddefs born, and {natch thee from thefe flames. 
‘The foe now holds the walls -- ‘Troy plunges down— 
Down headlong from her iofty top. Enough 

To Priam, to our country now 1s giv’n, 

Might Ilion have been fav’d by any hand, 

In this right hand had that falvation lain. 

To thee her facred reliéts and to thee 

Her houfchold deities Troy now commends. 

‘Take thefe, compantons of thy fates to come, 

And with them feek thole walls that, atthe laf, 
Wide feas firft wander’d, thou thalt rear fublime. 

Je faid; and in his hands the fillets pure, 
And potent Veila, and the eternal fire, 
Forth from the hallow’d fan@tuary bears.’ 


In the fame book, Atneas, after having endeavourcd in vair 
to perfuade his father Anchifes to leave the city, now pof- 
felled by the enemy, and the greater part of it involved in 
flames, defpairingly refolves to rufh on certain death. (Lib. ii, 


655—698.) 
Mr. Pitt’s Verfion. 


«< Once more I hurry to the dire alarms, 
To end a miferable life in arms; 
For oh ! what meafures could I now purfue, 
When death, and only death, was left in view 5 
To fly the foe, and leave your age alone, 
Could fuch a fire propofe to fuch a fon? 
Jf ’tis by your’s and heaven’s high will decreed, 
That you, and all, with haplefs ‘froy mui bleed; 
If not her leaft remains you deign to fave ; 
Behold! the door lies open to the grave. 
Pyrrhus will foon be here, al! cover’d o’er 
And red from venerable Priam’s pore ; 

. Who 
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Who flabb’d the fon before the father’s view, 
Then at the ihrine the roy al father flew. 
Why, heavenly mother! did thy guardian care 
Snatch me ao. fires, and fhicid me from the war? 
Within thefe walls to {ee the Grecians POR, 
Aid purple laughter r ttride around the dome 
To fee my murder’d confort, fon, and fire, 
Steep’d in each otner’s bleod, on heaps expire ! 
Arms! arms! my friends, with {peed my arms fupply, 
"his cur laft hour, and fummons us to die; 
My arms! in vain you hold me—let me go— 
Give, give me back this moment to the foe. 
’Tis well, we wil not tamely perifh all, 
But die reveng’d, and triumph in our fall, 
Now ruthing ! forth, in radiant arms, Il wield 
‘The fword once more, and gripe the pond’rous fhield. 
When, at the coor, my weeping fooufe 1 meet, 
My dear Creufa, who embrac’d my feet, 
And clinging round them, with diltraction wild, 
Reach’d to my arms my dear unhappy child ; 
And Oh! the cries, if bent on death thou run, 
"Yale, take with thee, thy wretched wife and fon; 
Or, ifone glimmering hope of arms appear 
Defend thele walls, and try thy valour here; 
Ah! who fhall guard thy fire, when thou art flain, 
Thy chi! id, ¢ or me, thy coafort now in vain? 
‘Thus while the raves, the vaulted deme replies 
To her loud thrieks and agonizing cries. 
When lo! awond’rous prodi: y appears, 
For while each parent kifs’d the boy with tears, 
Sudden a circling flame was feen to’ fpread 
With beams refulgent round Jutus’ head ; 
When on his locks the lambent glory preys, 
And harmlefs fires around his temples blaze. 
Trembling and pale we quench with buly care 
The facred fires, and fhake his flaming hair. 
But bold Anchifes lifts his joyful eyes, 
His hands and voice, in tranfport to the fkies, 
Almighty Jove! in glory thron’d on high, ; 
This once regard us with a graciqus eyes 
If e’er our vows deferv’d thy aid divine, 
Vouchfafe thy fuccour, and confirm thy ign. 
Scarce had he fpoke, when fudden from the pole, 
Full on the left the happy thunders roll ; 
A ttar thot {weeping thro’ the thades of night, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of light, 
That o’er the palace, gliding from above, 
To point our way, defcends in Ida’s grove 5 
Then left a long continued {tream in view, 
The track fill glitt’ring where the glory flew. 
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The flame pait gleaming with a bluith glare, 
And {mokes of julphur fill the tainted air.” 


: Mr. Beresrorp’s Tranflation. 


¢ Again I rufh to arms, and crave to die, 

Of all men miferable mof: for Ah! 

What counfels or what fortunes now were left ? 

And canft thou then have hop’d, O honour’d fire! 

That I conld ever hence my fleps withdraw, 

Thee left ? and hath impiety like this 

Fallen from a father’s lips? if fo ordain 

The heavenly powers, that of a town fo great 

No ftone be {par’d, if fix’d within their breaits 

Stand this refolve, and it delight thee thus 

To add to finking Troy thyfelf and thine, 

Then to a death like this the inviting door 

Stands wide, and red from Priam’s flreaming blood, 

Pyrrhus incontinent will here be feen, 

Who maffacres before the father’s eyes 

The fon, and at the altar kills the fire. 

Was it for this, O mother ever blefs’d ! 

Thou hurriedft them through hotftile darts and fires 

Unarm’d, that 1 might view the {warming foe 

E’en in our fecret chambers, and behold 

Afcanius, and my fire, and, fait befide, ! 
Creufa, welt’ring in each other’s blood? 

Arms, foldiers! bring me arms ! their lateft day 
Now calls aloud the vanquifh’d: give me back 
To yonder Grecians : let me fly again 

' To the re-kindling fights; ne’er fhall it be 

That we have all this day died unreveng’d. 
Again I brace my falchion on, again 

Adapting thruft my arm into my fhield, 

And from without my roof was rufhing forth 
Infuriate, when my feet embracing faft 

Lo! in the threthold planted, crouch’d my wife, 
And to his fire upheld our tender boy. 

¢* Flieft thou to death? fnatch us with thee thro’ all: 
But if in arms experience bids repofe 

Yet further hope, then firft protect thy home. 
O fay, to whom lilus thy fweet boy, 

To whom thy fire—and fhe once call’d thy wife, 
To whom is fhe abandon’d??? Thus hhe cries, 
While all the roof with lamentation rang : 
When, ftrange to tell! a fudden prodigy 

Rifes to view; for ’midit the embraces fond 
And kiffes by his forrowing parents giv’n, 
Behold ! the tuft that o’er liilus’ head 

Plays wanton feems t’effufe a ftreaming light, 
And o’er his hairs th’ innoxious flame to play 
With lambent wave, feeding around his brows. 
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We, panic feiz’d, began to queke with dread, 
And {wifily thake from off his blazing hair 
The iam and quench 1’ th’ tream | the holy fire. 
But ftraight my fire Anchiies tow’rd the flars 
Uprais’d his joyful eyes ; and hands and voice 
Lifted at once to heaven: Almigaty Jove : 
It fupplication aught may bend thy will, 
Look down upon us now! we crave no more: 
And if our pious deeds deferve thine aid, 
‘That aid, O Father, give! thefe figns confirm, 
Scarce had my parent ceas’d, when to the left 
; With fudden barit it thunder’d, and a ftar 
That fall’n from heaven, a trailing glory drew, 
Quick through the fhades ran blazing : then ’tis feen 
Behind the topmott roof {wift gliding down, 
And micit the Idaan groves, (thus marking plain 
Our couvie predeftin’d,) from our wond’ring gaze 
Low finking luftrous: in a lengthen’d line 
' The glittering track gives light, and wide and far 
With fulph’rous odours fume the regions round,’ 


We fhall next quote the defcription of the ftorm in the third 
book. (192—200.) 
Mr. Pitr’s Verfion. 
, | «© Now vanifh’d from our eyes the leffening ground ; ‘ 





And all the wide horizon ftretching round, 

Above was fky, beneath was fea profound : 

When black’ning by degrces, a gath’ring cloud, 
Charg’d with big ftorms, frown’d dreadful o’er the flood, 
And darke n’d all the main; the whirlwinds roar, 

And roll the waves in mountains to the fhore. 

Snatch’d by the furious guift, the vefiels keep 

Their road no more, but {catter o’er the deep; 

The thunders roll, the forky lightnings fly ; 

And in a burft of rain defcends the fky. 

Far from our coait was dafh’d the navy wide, 

And dark we wander o’er the tofling tide. 
Not fkilful Palinwre in fuch a fea, 

So black with ftorms, diftinguith ’d night from day ; i 
Nor knew to turn the heim, or point the way : 

Three nights, without one guiding ftar in view, 

Three days, without the fun, the navy flew; 

The fourth, by dawn, the {welling fhores we fpy, 

See the thin fmokes, that melt into the tky, 

And bluifh hills juft op’ning on the eye.” 


Mr. BeresForp’s Tranflation. 


¢ When now our fhips had reach’d the main, and land 
Is feen no more, but fky on all fides round, 
| On all fides water, a grofs, leaden, cloud, 
Bringing down night and winter, o’er my head 
) Low ftoop’d its burthen, Darknefs, brooding broad, 
| Cloth’ 
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Cloth’d the great deep in horror. Growing winds 
Roll ocean, and build up ftupendous feas. 
Tofs’d wild, we bound o’er al] the vaity gulf. 
Dun clouds of ftorm fhut day: a night of rain 
Ravifhes heaven from view. Thro’ prifons of gloom 
Leap doubling forks of fire. From our due path 
We drive, and travel vague the blind abyfs : 
No more can Palinuruys’ felf difcern, 
Mid th’ elemental! chaos, night from day: 

Yr, in the wildernefs of billows round, 
Remember, or find out, our deftin’d courfe. 
In folid darknefs thus three doubtful funs 
We roam the feas, as many ftarlefs nights. 
Dawn’d the fourth day, when land firit feem’d at length 
To raife its head, and mountain tops from far 


Op’ ning to roll their fumes.’ 


We thal! finifth our quotations with that moft pathetic pafs 


faye, in which the poet relates the dreadful omens that pre- 
ceded the death of the unfortunate Queen of Carthage. (Lib. 


iv. 453-=472-) 


Mr. Prtt’s Verfion. 
«« While to the Gods fhe pour’d the wine, fhe view’d 
The pure libation turn’d to fable blood. 
This horrid omen to herielf reveai’d, 
#v’n from her fiter’s ears fhe kept conceal’d ; 
Yet more ~- a temple where fhe paid her vows 
Roe in the palace to her former fpoufe ; 
A marbie itracture ; this fhe drefs’d around 
With fnowy woo!; with facred ehaplets crown’d. 
From hence, when gloomy night fucceeds the day, 
Hier hufband feems to fummon her away. 
Pcich’d on the roof the bird of night compiains, 
In one fad length of melancholy ftrains ; 
Now dire prediétions rack her mind, foretold 
By preteient iages, and the feers of old ; 
Now ftern /Eneas, her cternal theme, 
Efaunts her diitra€ted foul in every dream $ 
fr flumber now fhe feems to travel on, 
‘Through dreary wilds, abandon’d and alone 3 
And treads a dark uncomfortable plain, 
and fecks her Tyrians o’er the wafte in vain. 
So Pentheus rav’d, when flaming to his eyes, 
He faw the furies from the deeps arife ; 
And view’d a double Thebes with wild amaze, 
And two bright funs with rival glories blaze, 
So bounds the mad Oreftes o’er the ftage, 
With looks diftra¢éted, from his mother’s rage ; 
Arm’d with her fcourge of f{nakes fhe drives him on, 
And, wrapt in flames, purfues her murd’ring fon ; 
He flies, but flies in vain ; the furies wait, 
And fends in forms tremendous guard the gate.’’ 


Mr. 
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Beresford’s Tranflation of the neid of Virgil. se | 
Mr. Beresrorp’s Tranflation. 
« She fees, while fpreading forth 
On th’ incenfe-reeking-altars gifts to heaven, 
The holy liquors, terrible to tell! 
Grow black, chang’d as they pour to blood obfcene. 
This dire phenomenon to none befide, 
Not to her tifter’s felf, the Queen reveals. 
Moreover, in the dome a marble fane 
Stood facred to her ancient lord, the which 
In veneration high the held, and hun 
With fnowy fleeces round, and feftal wreaths. 
Forth utter’d hence, what time night holds the warld 
In gloomy rule, feem’d voices o’er her ear 
To {well, and calling accents of her lord ; 
And lone on roofs, and battlements, the owl 
‘To moan with funeral voice, and long-drawn {creams 
Wind out into a melancholy wail, 
And many 2 itrain, belide, of augurs old 
Hoarrows her heart with bodings horrible : 
in fleen, himfelf Avneas, crucl, fierce, 
Oft hunts her into madnelfs ; and the feems 
Suall by herfelf forfaken foluary, 
And all alone o’er long and creary ways 
For ever ever journeying on, to feek, 
Far of, her Tyrians in deferted climes. 
Thus frenzied Pentheus fees legions of fiends 
And double funs appear, and Thebes two-fold : 
Or thus does he of Agamemnon born 
Upon the tragic feene infuriate fly 
His mother, with black {nakes and torches arm’d, 
Th’ avenging furies couching in the door,’ 

From thefe fpecimens of Mr. Beresford’s poetical talents, we 
apprehend that fome readers will be inclined to rank him 
with thofe tranflators whofe works are compared, by Don 
Quixote, to the wrong fide of a piece of tapeftry ; or, to ufe 
Dryden’s expreffion, his tranflation may be faid to bear the 
fame refemblance to Virgil which a human {fkeleton does to a 
human form in the vigour of health, and in the bloom of 
beauty.— On the particularities of his verfification we fhall not 
enlarge, only remarking that the fenfe is often perplexed, that 
many of the words are ill-chofen, and ill-arranged, and that 
the numbers are generally rugged and uncouth, 

We cannat diimifs this work without obferving that it is no 
light offence to degrade fuch a poet as Virgil by a feeble tranf- 
lation. It is not impoffible that fuch a publication may fall in- 
to the hands of perfons who are not intimately converfant with 
the beauties of Virgil's language, and who may not be poflefled 
of any other tranflation ; and what muft they think of the me- 
vit of this celebrated poet, fa highly extolled by the critics? [To 
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fpeak in the mildeft terms,—as tranflations of this fort have 
a tendency to leflen our refpect for thofe authors whom we 
cannot too much admire, and whom it would be our glory to 
imitate with fuccefs, they muft be deemed injurious not only to 
the fair fame of the great originals, but to the tafte of the 


rifing generation. Ban...» 


Arr. If. The Tranfafions of the Royal Ivifh Academy, Vol. V. 

gto. pp. 498. 18s. Boards. Elmfley, London. 1794. | 
6 ls objecis purfued by this flourifhing fociety continue to be 

ranged under the three grand clafles of Science, POLITE 
LirerATuRE, and Antiquities. ‘The firft of thefe com- 
prehends a variety of articles, which, for the fake of method, 
we fhall diftinguith into Meteorological, Geological, Agricultural, 
Chemical, Aitiological, and Mifcellaneous. 





Science. Metesrolgy. 
On this curious fubject, four papers are furnifhed by that 


accurate and laborious philofopher, Richard Kirwan, Efq. 
LL. D. F. R.S. and M. R.1. A. 


1. A comparative view of meteorological obfervations made in 
Ireland fince the year 1788 5 with fo. e bints towards forming prog- 
noflics of the weather.— 1 he winter of 1788-1729 was intenfely 


cold over a large portion of the globe, and was even the mott 
fevere in the fouthern parts of Lurope ; a fact which induces 

Dr. Kirwan to fuppofe the eafterly winds that produced it to 

have proceeded from Tartary and the confines of Siberia. 
Diftinguifhing the feafons by the general modifications of wet, 

dry, hot, and cold, the following probabilities are here inferred 

from the perufal of a multitude of obfervations, made in Eng- 

Jand, between the years 1677 and 1789: 


‘ aft. That when there has been no florm before or after the vernal 
equinox, the enluing fummer is generally dry, at leaft five times in 


fix. 

‘2d. That when a ftorm happens from any eafterly point either on 
the igth, zoth, or 21ft of March, the fucceeding fummer is gene- 
rally dry, four times in five. 

«3d. That when a ftorm arifes on the 25th, 26th, or 27th of 
March, and not before, in any point, the fucceeding fummer is ge- 
nerally dry, four times in five. 

* 4th. if there be a ftorm at S$. W. or W. S. W. on the 1ogth, zoth, 
or 22d, the fucceeding fummer is generally wer, five times in fix.’ 


With regard to the quantities of rain that fall annually or 
monthly in Ireland, Dr. K. could procure no account except 
the vague and popular eftimations of Dr. Rutty, who kept a 
journal of the weather at Dublin from the year 1725 to the 
year 1765 inclufively. During that period there were 6 wet 
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fprings, 22 dry, and 13 variable; 20 wet /ummers, 16 dry, and 
5 variable ; and 11 wet autumns, 11 dry, and 1g variable. A 
dry fummer fucceeded to a dry fpring 11 times, but not once to 
a wet fpring. Hence the probabilities of the different fe- 
quences eafily refult. 

2. Reflexions on meteorological tables. ‘The purpofe of this ar- 
ticle is to afcertain the precife import of the epithets wet and 
dry, applied to feafons in this climate. Comparing Mr. Bark- 
er’s obfervations in Rutland with thofe of Dr. Rutty, our 
author finds that the fummer is accounted dry when the quan- 
tity of rain amounts not to five inches during the three hot 
months ; and that the autumn is reckoned wet, if the fall of 
rain in the firft two months approaches to four inches. 

3. State of the weather in Dublin from the 1ft of June 1791 to 
the 1ft of ‘January 1793-——The year 1792 was uncommonly 
wet. It rained during 228 days at Dublin, yet the whole fall 
was only 28.8 inches. ‘lhis circumftance feems to imply 
that the climate of Ireland is not fo humid as is generally fup- 
pofed. The greateft height of the thermometer, in the couife 
of that year, was 77°, the lowelt 19°; the barometer fluc- 
tuated between 30.69 inches, and 29.13. 

4. Meteorological obfervations in Ireland in the year 1793.—It 
tained on 214 days, during which there fel! 22.8 inches; the 
thermometer ranged between 80° and 28°; and the barometer 
obferved the limits of 30.68 inches and 29.14, almoft exactly 
the fame as in the preceding year. Dr. Kirwan remarks that 
the year 1792 correfponded in the quality of its feafons with 
1755; as did 1793, though in a lefs degree, with 1756. 

‘Lo the fubject of meteorology, likewife, belongs the article 
entitled Ob/fervations on Rain-gages, by Thomas Garnet, M. D. 
Member of the Royal Medical, Royal Phyfical, and Natural 
Hiftory Societies of Edinburgh, of the Medical Society of 
London, and the Literary anu Philofophical Society of 
Manchefter.—Rain- gages have two principal fources of imper- 
fection; namely, the lofs caufed by the refiliancy and difperfion 
of the impinging drops, and that occafioned by the evaporation 
from the inner furface of the funnel. ‘To remedy, or at leaft 
to diminifh, the former defect, the moft obvious and certain 
method would be, to make the aperture of the funnel very 
large. Mr. Gough of Kendal propofes to ftretch a linen 
{trainer over the mouth of the gage, to blunt the ftroke of the 
drops: but this advantage is quite overbalanced by the increafed 
evaporation. Mr. Copland of Dumfries makes the aperture of 
a {quare form, which he recommends.— The error arifing from 
evaporation feems more difficult to correét. It occurred to our 
auihor that this deficiency could be determined by means of 

two 
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two contiguous gages, having their funnels differently fhaped ; 
for the effect of evaporation, being proportional to the wawed 
furface, will, according to the "Stl of the recipient, bear a 
variable relation to the water colletted, which depends on 
the quantity ofaperture. Purfuing this ingenious idea, he has 
inveitigated an algebraical formula, of eafy application. When 
the two funnels are fimilar, this expreffion muft neceflarily 
faii, from the want of data; yet |r. Garnet betrays a very i= 
diftinét conception of the fluxionary calculus, in fuppoling tt 
capable of refolving that cafe.—Io the vear 1792, while the 
quantity of rain that fell at London was ro} inches, it amounts ed 
at Dumfries to 47, and at Kendal to 85 ; which, notwithitand- 
ing the mountainous nature of the furrounding country, and its 

pofition on the weft fide of this ifland, is almoft incredible. 

The fcience of meteorology, though fill in a very backward 
ftate, has been greatly advanced by recent obfervations and dif- 
coveries. It was much elieemed by the antient fophifts, on ac- 
count of its affinity to cofmology, their favourite ftudy : burt their 
attainments in that branch of natural philofophy were peculiarly 
flender and even contemptible. The noble invention of the 
barometer firft difclofed to us the true conftitution of the atmof- 
phere. The air-pump afterward extended our views ; and the 
thermometer gave to obfervations a precifion anda {lability which 
the naked fenfes could never reach, ‘The relearches of pneu- 
matic chemiftry, by unfolding the compofition of air and the 
fubtle relations which it bears to other fubftances, have dif- 
played a new world of ideas. Yet many of the infruments of 
primary ufe in examining the condition of the atmofphere are 
ftill extremely imperfect, We need only mention the rain- 
gage, the anemometer, and the hygrometer ; which lait, the 
moft important, perhaps, of any, has hitherto been con- 
tirucied on fallacious or aflumed principles. Nor ought the 
itudy of meteorology to diicurd other helps. If the fages of an- 
uiquity be juftly blamed for adopting i: nplicitly the notions and 
prejudices of the vulgar, thofe of modern times may be charged 
with too eager a difpofitic n to reject whatever favours of po- 
pular opinion. A collection of the numerous rules aod remarks 
formed in the courle of ages among different orders of men, 
deeply intereited by their ponagetints in watching the changes 
of the ride would undoubtedly contain fome important trudis, 

which the diligence and fagacity of the philofopher might dif- 
criminate, and employ for the bafis of bendlatal {peculat: IONS. 
‘The moit fanguine can hardly uphold the profpect thac man- 

kind will ever arrive at fuch a pitch of knowlege, as tv be ca 
pable of prognofticating the future modifications of the atmof- 
phere, with tae fame preeifion with which they can forete! the 
fucce five 
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fucceflive revolutions of the heavenly bosies: yet the motions, 
however irregular in appearance, which prevail in the element 
that we breathe, are, equally with thofe performed in the re- 
gions of fpace, the refult of certain fixed laws. ‘Ihe variable 
afpect of the fky proceeds partly from the direct action of the 
fun-beams, but principally from the winds which they excite 
and maintain. ‘Ihe unequal gravitation of the different por- 
tions of our atmofphere to the fun, and to the moon efpecially, 
muft occafion fome fmall effe& in producing or altering the 
aerial currents; and even the dilturbing forces of the planets 
have a remote fhare, how minute foever, in the formation of 
meteors. Nor can we hefitate to conclude, with the late in- 
genious and eloquent M. Bailly, whofe fate demands the tri- 
bute of a tear, that the notions, fo widely {pread among men, of 
the afpects and influences of the cceleftial bodies, are only the 
corrupted remains of aftronomical fcience, already advanced to 
high perfeCtion in fome diftant age of the world. If motions 
were to rife and ceafe inftantaneoufly with the operation of 
their caufes, the fame fucceffion of feafons would exactly attend 
on each revolution of the fun: but the currents of air acquire 
velocity by degrees, and thenceforth continue to flow til theic 
force is fpent. ‘The varied face of our terraqueous globe will, 
therefore, modify the direction, the power, and the duration 
of the winds, raifed by the action of the folar rays. Hence an 
extreme complication of caufes, which will produce an im- 
menfe feries of fluctuating events. ‘lhat profound geometer, 
M. de la Grange, has eftablifhed by demon(tration that a!] the 
changes arifing from the diflurbing forces in the planetary 
fyftem are fubje@ed to certain vaft cycles, on the return of 
which the fame motions are perpetually renewed. Similar pe- 
riods, but of an extent that affrights the imagination, probably 
regulate the modifications of the atmofphere; for, whenever 
a coincidence of circumitances prevails, the ferics of appear. 
ances muft inevitably recur. What aggregate labours, indeed, 
of men continually transform the face of our globe, and con- 
fequently alter the cprrations of natural caufes:—but, if the 
agency of animals be ftimulated and determined folely by the 
influence of external objects, it follows that the re-aCtions of 
living beings are comprehended in the fame neceflary fyftem, 
and that all the events within the immeafurable circuit of the 
univerfe are the fucceffive evolution of an extended feries, whieh, 
at the returns of fome vat{t period, repeats its eternal round 
during the endlefs flux of time. Befides the grand cycle, there 
muft evidently be many intermediate fmaller periods, at the 
lapfe of which our atmofphere will prefent nearly, though not 
exactly, the fame fleeting afpeéts. Whether thefe bear anv de- 
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cided relation to the lunar revolutions, cannot with certainty 
be affirmed. A copious coliection of regifters formed in the 
courfe of aves will probably, at fome future time, lead to the dif- 
covery of certain remarkable periods, which will enable men to 
conjecture with toicrable precifion the fucceeding changes of 
the weather It would be moft advifable perhaps to begin the 
inquiry with the tropical countries, in which the feafons are more 
uniform, 2nd to advance by degrees into the temperate climates. 
In the mean time, our prognoftications may be greatly affifted 
by obferving and ftudying the concatenation of phcmomenc. 
Certain coincidences of afpects mark the near recurrence of 
fome {mall portions of the general feries, and afford {cope for 


the doctrine of chances. 
SCIENCE. Geology. 

1. Examination of the fuppofed igneous origin of flony fub/iances. 
By Richard Kirwan, tig. LL. D. &c.—'This article contains 
an able and candid anfwer to Dr. Hutton’s Theory of the Earth, 
© the moft ingenious certainly, our author fays, that has as yet 
been devifed.’ Naturalif!s univerfally admit that all the lapi- 
deous matters once exifted in the form of a foft or even 
fluid mafs : but whether that ftate was the effect of folution, or 
of fufion, is a queftion which has long divided their fuffrages. 
Nor is the decifion an obje& merely of curiofity : fince many arts 
of prime utility would be perfected by an accurate knowlege of 
the operations performed in the grand laboratory of nature. Dr. 
Kirwan enlifts himfelf a ftrenuous advocate for the aqueous ori- 
gin of foffils ; a fyftem which appears to have acquired moft 
credit on the continent of Europe. He cites and oppofes fome 
paflages exhibiting Dr. Hutton’s general pofitions. That ail 
foil has arifen from the decompofition of ftones can hardly be 
granted. Might not the earthy matters have originally exifted 
in a highly comminuted ftate, and afterward have partly co- 
alefced and confolidated, and partly continued incompaét and 
divided ? It is not conclufive that @// calcareous fub{tances are 
derived from the exuvie of marine animals. Our author ade . 
vances that the fhells are probably formed of pre-exiltent cal- 
Careous matter conveyed in the food, and that there is ‘ no 
proof of the actual productibility of any fimple earth.’ In 
this aflertion, however, we apprehend, he is miftaken. Plants 
nourifhed with water and air alone are found to contain por- 
tions of the feveral earths ; and the procefs of animalization has 
probably an effect ftill more powerful in changing the element- 
ary forms of matter,— Dr. Futton fuppofes that all the frata of 
the globe were formed at the bottom of the ocean: but his op- 
ponent afirms, on good authority, that many ftratified moun- 
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tains afford no veftige of gravel or cruftaceous bodies. The 
former alleges that no confolidation could be effected in water, 

and that fome power muft have exifted adequate to the ex- 
pulfion of that fluid, in proportion as the depofition was made. 

Dr. Kirwan, however, maintains that concretion arifes in moft 

cafes from the mutual attraction of the component particles ; 

that many ftones contain a portion of water, are drawn foft 

from the quarry, and acquire folidity by expofure to the air; 

and that mortar formed with puzzolana or terras actually 
hardens under water, and even fends out ftalactites. It would 

be rafh to deny that, in certain circumftances, and with the 
addition of certain fubftances, water is an univerfal folvent. 

Our ideas of chemical agency are every day extended. The illuf- 
trious Bergman has obferved that the filiceous ftone, fufficiently 
divided, is foluble in all the acids. Klaproth and Dolomieu 

have found that, in particular cafes, pure water alone will dif- 

folve it. ‘The igneous hypothefis indeed prefents obftacles at 
which the imagination recoils, What an immentfe collection of 
inflammable materials in the bowels of the earth is requifite to 
produce the ftupendous effects; and whence is that valt fupply 

of vital air whichis neceffary to maintain the general combuftion? 

It is hardly conceivable that calcareous fubftances could be melt- 

ed without difcharging their carbonic gas. Norcan it be fhewn 

that the enormous preflure of the fuperincumbent mafs is ad- 
equate to confine the elafticity communicated to that gas by 
the intenfe heat of fufion. Yet the difficulty {till increafes. 

Pure calcareous matters, fuch as fpars and granular marbles, 
prove abfolutely refra€tory when urged by the fierceft artificial 
heats. Steatites and ferpentines harden in the fire, lofe much 
water and air, and, at laft, melt into a vitreous fubftance, ex- 
tremely remote from their previous ftate. Argillaceous flates, 
trapps, and bafalts, are converted by a moderate heat into 
flags, and, therefore, difclaim an igneous origin. Mica has 
! been lately proved by Mr. Nauovarke to derive its formation 
| from water. Quartz refifts the impreffion of volcanic fires. 
How, then, fhall we explain that perfect fufion which its re- 
gular cryftallization would require? Quartz, mixed with 
other kinds of ftones, melts and runs into one common mafs : 
yet filiceous cryftals frequently occur intermingled with fpars, 
fluors, horn-blends, &c. Does not this forbid the fuppofition 
of an igneous fufion? Not to mention that fhells and chalk, 
nay water itfelf, have been found inclofed in filex. Dr. Hut- 
ton has denied that fulphur can be,combined with iron by 
aqueous folution : but our ingenious author avers that the fact 
is now eftablifhed by experience. If water be ftrongly impreg- 
nated with hepatic airor fulphurated hydrogene gas, the metals 
Rey, Serr. 1795. c wil 
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will detach and feize the fulphur. The Scotch philofopher is 
peculiarly unhappy in his account of the formation of granite. 
Would not this extenfive fofli!, the aggregate of very different 
ingredients, lofe, by fufion, its diffinct granulation, and run 
into an uniform mafs? The bold and ingenious Dr. Beddoes, 
who is a zealous patron of the igneous theory, alleges that the 
fame liquified ma‘s will concrete into the granitic or the ba- 


€ 


faltic form, according to the degree of flownefs with which the 
refrigeration is effected: but the inftance of Reaumur’s porce- 
Jain, which that gentleman adduces, will not fupport his po- 
fition; for the changes produced in that curious procefs, on the 
texture of the glafs, have been proved, by that excellent chemift 
Jor. Lewis, to depend entirety on the intenfity and continuance 
of the heat, which fublimes a portion of the faline ingredient. 
A granite melts into a greenifh or coloured glas, very differ- 
ent from bafalt; and examples are not wanting of granitic cons 
cretions being fufficiently formed under water. 

We have thus briefly fated the fubltance of the objections 
brought forwards in this paper againft Dr. Hutton’s theory of 
the earth, without efpoufing either fide, or pretending to pafs 
any decilion on the qucftion. In fubjects of fuch a comprehen 
five nature, it is always much eafier to demolifh than to build ; 
and fober inguirers will maintain a proper referve, if not an 
obftinate {cepticifm, on all cofmological fyftems. 

2. On the fib enclofed in flone of Monte Bolea. By the Rev. 
George Graydon, LL. B,—The fofil fifh of Monte Bolca is 
etteemed by naturalilts one of the moft curious vettiges of the 
primordial organic world. Defcription conveys but a faint 
idea of this wonderful phenomenon, which was viewed wita 
admiration, on the fpot, by Mr. Graydon, in June 1791. Monte 
Bolca is on the conftnes of the Veronefe territory, about fifty 
miles nearty welt from Venice. It is confiderably elevated above 
the level of the fea, and forms one of the chain of fecondary 
hills that rife tn fucceflion, and terminate in the Alps of the 
Bifhopric of Trent. The adjoining country is covered with 
the productions of extinct volcanos, and particularly abounds 
with trapp, horn-bland, and bafaltic columns. The whole of the 
hill, except the quarries in which the fifh are found, appears to 
be compofed of fimilar materials. Thefe quarries confift of 
calcareous ftone, of a fchittus ftructure, capable of being fp!) 
into fags of various dimentions. Its colour isa dirty whitifh, 
its grain doll and earthy, it has a ftruéture rather foft, and 
emits, when rubbed or {craped, a peculiar fetid odour. 

« The manner of working thefe ftones is by detaching from the face 
of the quarry moderate fized blocks, which are then drawn out, fet on 
edge, aud quickly dplit with iharp-fided hammers or wedges, the 
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workmen glancing between the leaves to obferve if there be any mar 
ef fith, or other organic fubitance ; when they difcover fuch, if they 
happen to be fhattered, as they generally are, by the rude manner of 
opening, and the fragil texture of the ftone, they fet about to cuile& 
ail the fragments that compofe the piece as carefully as poflible, de- 
raching alio from the great flone fuch parts as may remain adhering 
co it. When their day’s work is finifhed, they bring their colle€tions to 
their houfes, untilthey happen to go either to market, or on any other 
occafion, to Verona, when they take them in bafkets, juft as thev 
are, to the proprietor of the foil, who 1s their Jandlord and employer ; 
or frequently, I believe, to fell underhand, for their own profit, to 
fome naturaliit there, or to fome other fhops that vend theie produc. 
tions. ‘Thofe who receive them in this manner from the peatants are 
then obliged to employ a fkilful itonecutter to find and arrange together 
the feveral fragments that compofe each piece, and fioeer or cement 
them on another ftone of the fame kind, which is tometimes done 
with fuch art and exa€inefs that it is not eafy to diicera where they 


have been joined; and thus the fpecimens are made up for cabinets, 
or for fale.’ 

Befides this principal quarry, there are two or three others 
precifely fimilar and equally rich in fofil fifth: but the pea- 
fantry of the neighbourhood, being very poor, and unaflifted 
by any appropriate funds, have not been able to clear away the 
bearing, and to prepare for working thefe with advantage. 
The ground belonged to Signor Bozza, formerly an apothecary 
of Verona, whofe cabinet has long attracted the notice of pa- 
iuralifts and travellers. His whole collecétion, however, with 
the quarries, was recently purchafed, at a very confiderable ex - 
pence, by the Marquis Gazola, of that city. A {cientific ca- 
talogue of their united fpecimens was communicated by thofe 
gentlemen to the author of this paper. “Lhe cabinet contains 
already above one hundred different fpecies of fifh, having their 
features diftingtly imprefled. What is very remarkable, thefe 
hfh are defcribed as the modern natives of various feas moft re- 
mote from each other; and not of Europe only, but of Afia, 
the Indian Ocean, the South Sea, Africa, and North and 
South America. Nay, fome few are inhabitants of freth 
water, and others belong to fpecies now extinct, or to which 
no fimilar living fpecies have yet been difcovercd. 

‘The fith are of a dark brown colour, and therefore appear very 
diftinély on the light ground of the fione; they lie flat between the 
laminz ; their profile, and their feveral parts, little, if at all, dif- 
torted from their natural fhape and dimenfions, except that in fome 
cafes the ftone inclofing them feems to have fuffered fome little difturb- 
ance, as if by fettlement, after their inclofure; by which they are 
found, at times, fomewhat fractured, and the parts a little disjoined. 
Their whole form is well defined, but the harder parts, fuch as the 
head, fins, fpine, with the bones that branch ivom it on either fide, 
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and indeed ail the bones in general, as well as in fome the fcales, are 
remarkably well expreffed. The darix-brown matter compofing thefe 
fith remains di tinét, and may be picked off from the ftone, and pro- 
jects in proportion to the taicknefs of each part in its natural flate. 
It is hard, brittle, and rather cloffy through its fubilarce, except in 
fome of the grofler bones, fuch as the joints of the vertebra, which, 
thouch of this appearance externally, are found, when broken, to 
eonfi t internally of laminar cry(tallized {par. 

« To thofe who may not have an opportunity of feeing fpecimens of 
thefe fith, itis further proper to mention, that when the leaves of ttone 
that enclofe them are opened, the forms are found equally announced 
on each of the oppofite fides ; with this diference however, that more 
or lefs of the prominent brown matter of the bones, fins, and other 
parts, fometimes adheres to one leaf and fometimes to another, or fre- 
quently is divided between both; the prominences on one fide, when 
the pieces have been carefully and well put together, being exactly 
anfwered by correfponding hollows on the ether; and thus the more 
valuable fpecimens are formed in duplicates. This, properly con- 
fidered, mutt furely make the difficulty of fabrication, in fuch in- 
ftances at leali, fo great, that it may well be deemed infurmountable ; 
and if not from the nature of the cafe itfelf, yet decidedly fo at fuch 
expence, as either the capital of the late proprietor, or the prices at 
which I underiiood he ftometimes parted with f{pecimens, would bear ; 
fome in his, as well as in the Marquis Gazola’s own eabinet, were of 
an immenfe fize; certainly as the catalogue mentions, fully three feer 
long.’ 

Having thus accurately defcribed the phenomenon, Mr. 
Graydon proceeds, with great modefty and in the ftrict mode 
of induction, to inveftieate the caufes and circumftances of 
its production. ‘The fifh of Monte Bolca, he obferves, differ 
eflentially from thofe commonly found in argillaceous fchiftus, 


or in lime-ftone ftrata. “The latter prefent only bare impref- 


fions, but the former exhibit the animal fubftance, almoft en-' 


irely preferved by what Volta aptly terms @ natural embalm- 
ing. Vhefe fifh muft, therefore, have received their tomb with 
the extin@ion of life; and the confequence appears natural, 
that they were fuddenly overwhelmed and enveloped by the vaft 
fubfidence of fome pulvurulent matter diffufed in their watery 
element. The offentive fmell retained by the enclofing fub- 
{tance implies the abforption of the foft, oily, and mucilaginous 
parts ; and what ts better adapted for producing thefe peculiar 
and rapid effecis than calcined lime? Analogy points to the 
tremendous Operations of fubterraneous fires. Might not fome 
neighbouring volcano rend its enormous quarries, and project 
the burning marbles with mighty plunge into the fea? To ac-. 
count for the multitude and variety of fifth colle&ted within a 
narrow compafs, it requires the fuppofition of a preceding ge- 
neral convulfion. The inhabitants of the deep were provably 
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chafed from their haunts, and compelled to feek fhelter in motley 
aflemblage, by fubmarine volcanic commotions :—but they 
rufhed on their doom, and a fecond eruption clofed the turbid 
fcene. The quarries of Bolca are to be regarded as only the 
fragments disjoined from their native bed. After the calca- 
reous depofit was confolidated, portiens were detached and 
heaved up from the bottom of the ocean by the refiftlefs force 
of fubterraneous fires. Several very diftinct engravings of the 
objects defcribed are annexed to this paper. 
This ingenious theory is developed’ with perfpicuity and 
elegance. Yet fome may object that principles are too lightly 
aflumed, and inferences too haftily drawn. The author evi- 
dently leans to the fyftem of the igneous origin of minerals ; 
and perhaps he ought with confiftency to have borrowed more 
from that plaufible hypothefis. How could the inclofing ftone 
imbibe animal fat without the affiftance of heat ? —The empyreu- 
matic fmell clearly betrays the action of fire. Hence likewife the 
| confolidation of the ftrata;—and the lamellar ftructure appears to 
_ '  \  jndicate repeated depofits of calcareous matter. Nor is the fup- 
rf pofition neceflary that the bodies of the nfh were fuddenly and 
completely embedded. Putrefaction is not the invariable con- 
| fequence of death. The accefs of air principally haftens that 
procefs. A certain meafure of compreffion will obftruét the 





» \  €xtrication of the gafes, which is eflential to the progrefs of 
. corruption. Fomenting liquors fupply a familiar and parallel 
e inftance. Carcafes buried at a fuffiicient depth, and in humid 
if fituations, are actually converted by degrees into a fatty fub- 
13 ftance. 

S 3- Obfervations and inguiries made on and concerning the coal- 
oF , works at IVhitehaven, in the County of Cumberland, in the year 
he 1793, by Jofeph Fifher, M. D.—The colliery in the neigh- 
ne | bourhood of Whitehaven is faid to be the moit extenfive in 
th | Great Britain. It contains five principal feams or bands of 
il, coal, varying from two to twelve feet in thicknefs, and of which 
ult the deepeit is one hundred and fixty fathoms below the furface. 
ry | Thefe mines are much infefted with the fire-damp, or colleCtions 
be of hydrogene gas, and moft remarkably in the works carried 
us on at a confiderable depth under the level of the fea. ‘he 
1ar fame obfervation holds true at Newcaftle. ‘The approach of 
the lighted candles frequently produced the moft violent and dafi- 
me gerous explofions. Mr. Spedding, late engineer at Whité- 
ett | haven, difcovered that the ignited {park of fteel was much lefs apt 
aC* to kindle the inflammable ftores. He therefore contrived a ma- 
na chine, by means of which a number of flints, in rapid fucceflion, 
ge- were ftricken againit fteel, and elicited light fufficient to direét 
bly the workman in his fubterraneous labours. 
aed, (To be continued in another Article. } Les..e . 
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Arr. II. Memoirs of Planetes ; or a Sketch of the Laws and NIan- 
ners of Makar. By Phileleutherus Devonienfis, 8vo. pp. 143. 
3s. 64. Boards. Johnfon. 1795. 


LATO fet the example of defcribing an imaginary common- 
wealth, in order to explain his idea of what a people may 
become, if the rulers fhall philofophize, or philofophers 
rule. The intolerance of the patriarch Gennadius configned 
to the flames a fimilar production of Gems ftus Pletho. More’s 
U-opia has had an extenfive circulation in many languages, and 
was imitated by M. de Fontenelle, under the ttle of Repud/igue 
des Philofophes, ou Hifloire des Ajaotens. The travels of Gau- 
dentio di Lucca, and fome fimilar publications, have acquired 
among us an interior celebrity. Wieland and Stolberg are faid 
to have laid be‘ore the Germans philofophical romances of this 
kind. The moft attra€tive, which has fallen under our infpece 
tion, is the memoirs of the year 2440, by M. Mercier. It de- 
fcrites rather the manners of a civilized nation, than the laws 
and regulations which are neceflary to prepare the decreafe of 
barbarifm. ‘Ihe Jatter tafk is taken up and well executed by 
the author of the memoirs of Planetes. He is, however, too 
Jearned and philofophical for a novelift ; and, in order to in- 
ftruét, he continually forgets to entertain. He appears well 
read in the more abf#rufe volumes of political {cience, and 
abounds with obfervations which the reformer fhould bear in 
mond: but he feldom delights the imagination by delineating 
the beautiful in manners and inftitutions: he feldom invites 
the Graces to wreathe garlands around the columns of the 
temple of liberty. 

‘Lhe following extra& affords no indiftin& glimpfe of the 
political and religious inclination of the author: it forms the 
whole 24th chapter. 

« Never was a country more populous, or fo richly cloathed ; not a 
{pot of ground was to be feen uncultivated. The firtt fifteen miles 
were almoit one continued garden of olives, vines, and corn, inter- 
{perfed with innumerable farms and villages. Contentment fmiled 
upon every face we met, and beggary and poverty were unfeen. 
Good God! exclaimed I, how is all this poffible? I furely am 
dreaming, and this 1s Paradife. You may well be furprized, return- 
ed Othono, this was not fo formerly. My father, who died about 
ten years ago, ufed frequently to tell me, that all this country which 
we have now paffed was, when he was a yeung man, in the poffeilion 
of five orfix petty Schums *, and its chief inhabitants were, the 
poor half fiarved families of hard-working labourers, and about a 
dozen rich over-grown farmers, A great part of the land lay either 
defolate or only half tilled, or was laid out into extenfive parks, beau- 
tiful indeed to the eye, but ufeful only to the tew; it is now, as you 
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fee, divided into thoufands of {mall freeholds and fupports millions. 
A$ we proceeded, my attention was arrefled by fome inclofures that 
i perceived ata little diftance from the road, which from feveral {pots 
of earth newly turned up, and a few uprigut ftones {cattered here and 
there, I imagined to be burying grounds. ‘True, faid Othono, they 
are the burying- grounds belonging to Euthus-town, fo called from my 
worthy friend, where we fall toon arrive; and the few upright ftones 
that you fee, are the remains of the old fuperftitious practice of mo- 
numents, which fome people cannot yet forfake. ‘Vhe Makarians 
think it unwholefome to bury their dead in towns amongit the hving, 
and therefore carry the bodies toa ditiance. Your having mentioned 
juperttition, Othono, brings to my remembrance a queition that J have 
for a long time been defirous of afking you. Pray, what is the reli- 
gion that chiefly prevails among the Makarians? Every kind of re- 
ligion, Planetes, being admiilible, you may readily fuppofe that va. 
rious opinions are held among us, Some men for inftance believe in 
the exiitence of two Gods, others in that of three Gods and a God- 
defs, and there are fome who believe in two Gods and a half; but 
all thefe opinions are in their wane, and the prevalent belief is that 
" there exiits only one Supreme, whofe nature is totally unknown to 
men, and from whom are fuppofed to be derived the primary laws 
which direét and regulate the univerfe. Itis believed that prayers, 
faciifices, offerings, and fupplications, are of no avail, and that the 
only road to happinefs is, to practife juftice and benevolence to our 
fellow-creatures. And have you, faid!, no prieits nor bifops? No! 
\5 thank truth ! replied Othony, nor creeds, nor colle@s. The Maka- 
rians are too wife to hamper their intellectual faculties by fuch clogs. 
Why furely, you muft perceive, Planetes, that religion, like all other 
things, has hitherto been perpetually varying ; and towhatcaufe can 
you attribute fuch variation, but to fynods, and ftate politics ? where 
the interference of thefe is annihilated, religion will foon find irs 
proper ftation. Bat priefis and bifhops are not the only beings whofe 
; political exiftence is deftroyed. Thatarch-enemy of freedom, and 
friend @f ufurpation and arillocracy, the political Schum of evil, 
Oonnanoo, finding no fupport in a government founded on the rights 
of man, has abdicated his throne for ever. 
_ © As the difcourle now. began to grow unpleafant, I was not a little re- 
joiced that Euthus-town appeared in view. Jt was market day when 
we entered; and if I was pleafed with the cleanlinefs and regularity 
with which every thing was condu€ted, I was quite charmed with the 
honefty and integrity of the people. No one demanded either moie 
or lefs for his goods than their juft value, nor was a man to be found 
that would receive two-pence for a dozen of yams when they worth 
caly one penny. Surely, faidT, things are not always thus; you muft 
7 undoubiedly, Othono, have fome examples of difhonefly and injuftice. 
| Dithonefty and injuftice, Planezes, are looked upon as wonders, and I 
do not fuppofe that there are ten inftances to be found in the whole 
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ration of vicious or depraved perfons. We have prifons, it is true, 
» a but they are empty. Among a people that are taught from their in- 
fancy to love and practife truth, where do you think difhoneily can 
tet herfelf? If any man were fo unprincipled as to commit an a&t of 
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injuftice, he would meet with a monitor in every perfon he faw; and 
if he were not altogether dead to a fenfe of fhame, he muft either in- 
itantly reform or quit the country. Juft heaven! faid I, and is 
human nature capable of fuch perfection? Capable! Planetes, 
abolifh unjuft and oppreffive laws, leave mankind to themfelves and 
virtue, and the work is half done.’ 


The ftyle of this volume is throughout fimple and pure ; and 


the typography is very neat. Tay 
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Art. IV. The Adventures of Telemachus, the Son of Ulyféis. From 
the French of Salignac de la Mothe Fenelon, Archbifhop of Cam- 
bray. By the late John Hawkectworth, LL.D. Corrected and 
reviled by G. Gregory, D. D. Author of Effays Hiftorical and 
Moral. With a Life of the Author, and a complete Index, Hitto- 
ical and Geographical. Embellifhed with Twelve elegant En- 
pravings. gto. 2 Vols. pp. 260 and 220. Small Paper 11. 6s. 
large 3!. 3s. Boards. Kearfley. 1795. 

HE high eftimation in which the admirable poetical romance 
of Telemachus has been always holden, and the univerfal 
approbation with which Dr. Hawkefworth’s tranflation was re- 
ceived *, render it needlefs for us to enlarge much on the pre- 
fent edition ; which does not require to be examined as a new 
tranflation, but merely demands notice as the correction and re- 
vifion of Dr. H.’s performance. In this point of view, we need 
only place before the reader Dr. Gregory’s fhort account of the 
alterations which he has made: 
« In order that the prefent publication might be prefented to the 


public in as perfect a form as poflible, the editor has carefully com- 
pared it with the original; and, to the bett of his ability, has rectified 


whatever appeared capable of correction. In the courfe of this re- 
vifal, a few mif-tranflations were found ; and wherever the language 
of the tranflator appeared affected or turgid, the editor has endea- 
voured to reduce it to the fimplicity of the author.’ 

The biography of Fenelon, prefixed to the volumes before 
us, is written by a friend of Dr. Gregory, and is compofed 
with elegance and fpirit.. It therefore deferves our attention ; 
for, to a well regulated mind, no pleafure can be greater than 
the contemplation of the life and conduc of the man who was 
eminent for his virtues as well as for his talents ;—both of 
which were remarkably difplayed in the viciflitudes to which 
his life was fubje@. ‘Ihe following particulars will probably 
be acceptable to the generality of our readers. 

Francis SALIGNAC DE LA MoTHE FENELON was born at 
the Caitle of Fenelon, in the province of Perigord, in the year 
1651. His father, Pons de Salignac, was Marquis of Fenelon ; 
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his mother was Louife de la Crapte, fitter to the Marquis de St. 
Abre. He received the rudiments of his education at hoine, 
where the native fweetnefs of his temper, and the delicacy of 
his fentiments, were fondly cherifhed and improved. Ihe early 
dawn of his genius proved an unerring prognottic of his future 
reputation. He might, indeed, be faid to have inherited both, 
from a long roll of illuftrious anceftors; his own being the 
ninth literary name that has reflected luftre on the houfe of 
Salignac. 

At the age of 24, Fenelon was ordained a prieft, and en- 
gaged in the duties of the facred office with exemplary atten- 


tion. We find him not long afterward fent by Lewis XIV. at 
the head of a miffion for converting the Proteftants in Saint- 


onge and Aunis. 


« That unfortunate fect had experienced all the rigours of perfecu- 
tion, under the influence of old Tellier, the Chancellor, and Louvois, 
his fon. The fcaffold, the gallows, and dragonade, inceflantly dif- 

played the barbarous impolicy of the French court, and the conilancy 

of the martyred Hugonots. The king, perceiving at laft the per- 

f nicious effects of this depopulating cruclty, difpatched Fenelon to 

combat herefy in thofe provinces, with the gentle arms of eloquence 

and ability. ‘This amiable ecclefiattic, therefore, having obtained a 

promife, that the bloody arm of coercion fhould be fufpended within 

the precinéts of his miflion, preached peace and good-will to the long 

perfecuted Calvinifts. His converts, it is true, were not numerous, 

but they were the converts of convictionor of perfuafion at leaft. Even 

fuch as rejected his doétrine, could not help efteeming the man, and 

‘ wondering how fo much charity and benevolence could be united with 
fo unmerciful a religion.’ 


We pafs over the events of Fenelon’s life from this period 
to the year 1689, when, having juft completed the thirty- 
eighth year of his age, the king appointed him preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy, the prefumptive heir to the crown. 


© Some of the moft amiable and accomplifhed men in the kingdom 
were affociated with him, in forming the mind of a young prince, on 
whofe propenfities, whether good or evil, the fate of millions was after- 
wards to depend. The celebrated Fleury was fub- preceptor; Langeron, 
the faithful friend of Fenelon, was reader, and Valois, an honeft and 
learned Jefuit, was confeffor to the Duke of Burgundy. Among all 
the members of this affociation, the moft perfect unanimity prevailed. 
They feemed a&tuated by one mind, and !abouring only for one ob- 
jet, the improvement of their royal charge. Though the foil onwhich 
thefe virtuous fellow-labourers were employed was not uagrateful, 
it yet abounded with rank weeds, produced or cherifhed by 
early indulgence and flattery. The Duke of Burgandy, then in his 
eighth year, was quick, penetrating, and remarkably diligent for fo 
early an age, but he was alfo choleric, impetuous, haughty, and ca- 
pricieus. The good fenfe and tendernefs of the inftruftors, as well 
as the elevated rank of their pupil, forbade the adoption of corporal 
chaltife- 
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chaftifement in eradicating his foibles. They ufed amore gentle and 
effettual method, which might perhaps in fome meafure be 1atroduced 
ito every family, and into moft {eminaries of private or public edu- 
cation, Whenever any thing deferving of reprehenfion appeared in the 


prince’s conduct, a fevere filence prevailed throughout the houfehold— 
even the loweft domeftie was taught to fignify his difapprobation by a 
melancholy relerve. The royal tranfgreffor, fenfible and ingenuous, 
abandoned thus to fglitary reflection amidit the general gloom, foon 
burft into tears, and implored forgivenefs, which was never fternly 
refuied, The vices of habit thus gradually corrected, thofe of temper 
were occafionally reproved with delicate raillery, or their deformity 
reflected from the moral mirror of fome tale or fable. Sullennefs and 
obftinacy were noticed with more direct reprehenfion, and fometimes 
punilhed by the privation of an amufement or a favourite ftudy ; for 
by their converfation, which was not lefs entertaining than inftruétive, 
they had infpired him with fuch a relith for mental improvement, that 
the temporary fufpention of it became fomething more than a negative 

unifhment. His ftudies were directed neither by conftraint nor by 
rule. He was generaliy left to the guidance of his own tafte ; but if 
they wifhed to direét his application to any particular branch of 
fcience, it was enough to introduce the fubjeét in a favourable light ; 
he immediately became impatient to acquire it. The dry morality of 
the {chools was exploded by thofe judicious inftru€tors, and the charms 
of virtue were engraved onthe tender mind of the pupil by the finger of 
tafte. The mott exalted virtues of humanity were agreeably exem- 
plified to him from hiltory or fable. Even new works were produced, in 
order to inculcate thefe leffons with more facility and fuccefs; foi this 
were compofed, the Dialogues of the Dead, and the Adventures of Tele- 
machus* .’ 

Our readers will doubtlefs agree with us in thinking that 
this plan of education can never be praifed more than it de- 
ferves. 

Fenelon was rewarded for his fervices in forming the mind 
of the young prince, firft with the Abbey of St. Vallery, and 
afterward with the Arehbifhopric of Cambray. 

In the courfe of this biographic hiftory, we are brought ac- 
quainted with Madame Guyon, a woman of weak underftand- 
ing and wild imagination, After the death of her hufband, fhe 
gave herfelf up to exercifes of devotion, and indulged ftrange 
vifions of myftic and divine love. From the fafcination of youth 
and beauty, the pronenefs of the human mind to embrace error, 
and the unaccountable attachment which mankind generally 
difcover for mad people and for enthufiafts, Madame Guyon 
made many converts ; and, among the reft, ftrange to relate, 
the new Archbifhop of Cambray. Fenelon’s biographer takes 
great pains to vindicate the partiality which he manifefted for 
this lady and her opinions: but, without altering the nature 
of things, it could hardly, one would imagine, be thought 
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decent in the Archbifhop to encourage the maintainer of doc- 
trines at once abfurd and fanatical ; and which have a tendency 
to inflame thofe appetites and paffions which it is the object of 
religion and morality to regulate and reftrain:—for that there 
was a portion of fenfuality in the devotion of Madame Guyon 
was never difputed by the rational part of the public ; and, as 
fhe openly afferted her nuptials with Jefus Chrift, it would be 
difficult to defend her from the charge of impiety. Let us turn 
our eyes from this unfavourable part of the Archbifhop’s con- 
duct, and follow him to his diocefe, where he fhone forth a 
bright exampie of piety and virtue. in the words of our 


author : 

‘ His vifitorial and inflructive labours throughout fo large a diocefe 
were inceflant. - In his diftribution of appointments and preferments, 
it is remarked that he never patronized a fingle perfor from the in- 
fluence of the court, or of any great man whatever, but made learn- 
ing and merit the tole recommendation to his favour; and inthe 
courfe of his minifiry, he introduced to public notice and diftinction, 
a greater number of eminent literary characters, than the whole epif- 
copacy of France. Impartial and affable, yee ftri¢t in a!l the con- 
cerns of his diocefe, he infpired his vicars and inferior clergy with the 
fame benign and confcientious fentiments. The poor revered in him 
the active piety of the ecclefiatiic, and bleffed the difcerning liberality 
of the prince. They always iad free accels tohim. He heard, pi- 
tied, and relieved their diftreis.— 

« But his cares were not merely epifcopal. Temporal as well as re- 
ligious bencficence was included in the wide {phere of his philanthropy. 
The fevere winter of 170g, having blafted the nopes of the hulfband- 
man, the French army in Flanders were greatly diltrefled in the fuc- 
ceeding fummer, fas the want of forage and magazines. The Arch- 
bifhop of Cambray fet an example of patrioti.m aad humanity to the 

rovinces around, in gratuitouily fupplying the wants of thofe troops ; 
thoufands of whom mutt otherwife have tallen the famifhed vidtims of 
their fovereign’s criminal ambition. {hough Fenelon fincerely la- 
mented that defiructive and unchriftian fpirit in Lewis XLV. he did 
every thisg in his pow-r to relieve the unnappy initruments of it. 
After the hard fought battle at Malplaquet, he converted kis palace 
and diocefan feminary into hofpitals tor the wounded officers and fol- 
diers: but thefe not being fufficient for all that flood in need of his 
humane affiftance, he hired houfes, in wnich he lodged and vifited 
the reft with paternal tenderneis and care. In the courte of that 


ruinous war, his military guefts were generally fucceeded by crowds 


of. diftreft fugiives from tne country, who, on the approach of an 
hoitile army, fought fecurity within tae walls of Cambray.. Neither 
the {qualid appearance of poverty, nor the contagious breath of dif- 
eafe, deterred him from perfonal attendance on the moft loathfome 
objects ameng them. Furniflied with cloathing, food, and medicine, 
at his expence, they alfo received daily confolation and infiruction 
from their noble benefactor,’ 
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This excellent prelate died on the eighth of January 1715, 
in the 64th year of his age, amid the unfeigned forrow of his 
friends and connexions, and the bleffings and regrets of the 
poor. He died as he lived, without debt, and without accu- 
mulation, having difpofed of his revenue, as the faithful ftew- 
ard of Providence. ‘In no fenfe, (fays our ingenious bio- 
grapher,) did he abufe the talents intrufted to him by heaven ; 
an imputation on whofe goodnefs it would be to doubt his pre- 
fent enjoyment of the moft gracious rewards that the divine 
juftice and bounty can beftow.’ 

Thefe volumes are handfomely printed, and are adorned with 
engravings, of which we are forry we cannot {peak with equal 
praife: fome of them are fkilfully defigned and delicately ex- 
ecuted, while others are unnatural, difproportionate, and coarfe. 

An explanatory index of the perfons and places which occur in the 
archbifhop’s charming performance (fo juftly ftyled A PoEM,) 
is added; and fuch an addition will prove highly acceptable 
to many readers of a work fo greatly abounding in claffical 
allufions,—-and efpecially to the ladies. Ban? 








Art. JV. Profefor Michaelis’s Introduction to the New TLeftaments 
tranflated by Mr. Marth. 


[ Article concluded from the Review for July.] 


Ts importance of the antient verfions, in afcertaining the | 
genuine text of the New Teftament, is acknowleged by 
all Biblical fcholars. Prof. Michaelis deems them of more au- 
thority than any MS. of the New Teftament now extant, and 
has therefore devoted the whole of chapter vii. containing 38 
fections, to a critical review of them. We are inclined to think 
with him, that there is no MS. copy of the Greek originals ' 
older than the fixth century, and that unlimited reliance ought 
not to be placed on the teftimony of the moft antient, in favour 
of any particular reading. On the other hand, the authority 
of verfions or tranflations fhould not be carried too far, By 
carefully comparing the one with the other, the judicious critic 
may be able to determine, with fome degree of certainty, the 
true reading in doubtful places, and to reftore the purity of the 
text. The old Syriac verfion is highly efteemed by the Pro- 
feflor, who warmly recommends it to the attentive examina- 
tion of learned chriftians. It was certainly very antient, 
though not fo antient as M. Michaelis fuppofes, and made 
from a Greek copy eflentially differing from our prefent ex- 
emplars. He offers his reafons for concluding that the epiftle 
to the Hebrews was not originally in the old Syriac tranflation, 
and informs his readers that neither the ftory of the adulterefs, 
John viii., northe celebrated paflage 1 John v. 7., nor the Jaft 
two 
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two epiftles of St. John, nor the 2d epiftle of Peter, nor the 
epiftle of Jude, nor the book of Revelation, made any part of 
the Syriac canon. He mentions the omiflion of 1 John v. 7. 
to have been with the approbation of the cenfors of the church 
of Rome, and accufes the Proteftants of having obtruded this 
fpurious paflage on the Syriac text. The Syriac and the 
Latin are the two oldeft verfions: but the former having de- 
(cended to the prefent age with fewer alterations than the 
latter, the Profeflor urges a compilation of all the Syriac MSS. 
of the New Teftament, as more likely to contribute than any 
other undertaking of the kind to a perfeét edition of the Chrift- 
ian fcriptures- On the critical ufe of this verfion he makes 
the following remarks : 

« The difference between the Syriac verfion, and the greateft part 
of the Greek manufcripts, is no ground for condemning the former. 
It is natural to fuppofe, from its great antiquity, that it muft deviate 
it many cafes from the Greek manufcripts, the oldeft of which was 
written above four hundred yeurs later, and are moftly the produce 
of countries remote from Syria. They were probably taken neither 
from the fame copy, nor from the fame edition, and length of time 
muft have rendered the difference {till greater. But on the other 
hand, we muft not fuppofe that every reading is genuine, where the 
Syriac verfion differs from the later manufcripts, becaufe the antient 
Greek copy, that was ufed by the Syriac tranflator, had undoubtedly 
its faults, the verfion itfelf has not defcended unaltered to the prefent 
age*, and our printed editions are extremely faulty. It is almoft im- 
poffible therefore to give general rules on this fubject, as it is often 
difficult to determine whether this difference muft be afcribed to an 
error in the antient Greek manufcript, from which the Syrian tranf- 
lated, to a corruption of the Syriac text, or a corruption of the Greek 
manufcripts that are now extant. This point being once determined, 
we fhould make a greater progrefs in the criticifm of the New Tefta- 
ment +.’ 

From the old Syriac, called the Pefbite, or pure edition, our 
author proceeds to an examination and accoust of the more 
modern Syriac verfions, 2nd of the Philoxenian or new Syriac 
verfion ; which latter, in point of ftyle, purity, and critical 
ufe, is not to be compared with that of the Pefhito. 

To the fections appropriated to the examination of the Coptic 
and Sahidic verfions, valuable additions are made by the tranf- 
lator in his notes ; in one of which we are encouraged to ex- 
pect from him a tranflation of the learned Woide’s hiftorical 
and critical German eflay on thefe verfions. We hope that he 
will carry his purpofe into execution :—-he does not, however, 
content himfelf, even for the prefent, with promifes, but fe- 


lects a few remarks by way of fupplement to the obfervations 
of Profeflor Michaelis. 
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‘ The Sahidic verfion, (adds Mr. Marfh in a note,) according to 
Woid«, was made in the fecond century. [is principal argument is 
drawn out at full a ?P. 80—~—94 of the effay quoted Note 1, to 
the preceding fection. It is grounded on two Sahidic manufcripts, one 
formerly in the oll on of Dr. Afkew, the other brought from 
Egypt by the celebrated Bruce : both of which are, | believe, at pre- 
fent in the Britifh Mufeum. The former contains a work intitied So- 
phia, and written by V alentinus in the beginning of the fecond cen- 
tury. That Valentinus wrote a book with this ticle, appears from the 
teflimony of Tertullian, in the fecond chapter of his treatiie adv. Va- 
lentinum ; and that this manufcript contains that very work, Woide 
endeavours to fhew by feveral arguthents: the pr rincipal of which 1s; 
that pfalms are found in it, w hich belong not to the facred colleftion, 
agreeably to the account of Tertullian, who fays (c. 2. adv. Valent.) 
docet ipfa Sophia, non quidem Valentini, fed Salomonis ; and again, 
(cap. 20, de carne Chrifti) nobis Pfalasi patrocinantur non quidem 
Apoftatz, et Heretici, et Platonici Valentini, fed fanctilfimi David. 
He relates alfo that Origen, in his Catena in Jobum, fpeaks of the 
Pialms of Valentinus. Now this manufcript contains various paflages 
both from the Old and New Teftament, which coincide with the 
fragments of the Sahidic verfion now extant; whence he concludes 
that a Sahidic verfion of the whole bible not only exifted fo early as 
the beginning of the fecond century, but that it was the fame as that, 
of which we have various fragments, and which, if put together, 
would form perhaps a complete Sahidic verfion of the Bible. The 
other manufcript to which he appeals contains two books, the one 
entitled BiSaos rvs YVWTEWS 9 the other BiGro- ACyYS MATH AUT VEsA0e Now 
that this was written by a Gnoftic, as well as the other manufcript, 
appears both from the title and the contents, and Woide concludes 
therefore that the author lived in the fecond century. And as various 

aflages are quoted in it both from the Old and New Teftament, 
Woide deduces the fame inference as from the foregoing. It appears 
then, if no objeCtions can be made to thefe arguments, that proofs 
may be alleged of a higher antiquity in favour of the Sahidic verfion, 
than can be produced in favour of any other verfion of the New Teit- 
ament; and it mult of courfe be of the higheft importance in the cri- 
ticifm of the Greek Teltament. At the fame time it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that the oldeft hiftorical evidenc: for the high antiquity of an 
Egyptian verfion is that of Epiphanias and Theodoret, the former 
guoted by Semler, in his Apparatus ad N. T. interpretationem, Pp. 
64. the latter by Wilkins in the Prolegomena to his Coptic N.‘1 
p. 6.’ 

With the office of tranflator, Mr. Marfh intimately conneéts 
that of Reviewer ; and his remarks throughout evince the mott 
minute and laborious attention to the original work. Whoever 
follows the author and his tranflator through the fe&ions on 


Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian, Perfian, Latin, and other verfions, 
dilcutied in this chapter, muft fubicribe to the juftice of this 
commendation. We fhall content ourfelves with adducing the 
following inftance. Among the Latin verfions, the Profcflor 


tells us that there was one in particular ftyied ‘tala, which he 
deduces 
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deduces from the following quotation from Auguftin, * Jn 
ipfis autem interpretationibus Ltala caeteris praferatur 2” but his 
knglith editor and annotator very judicioufly remarks that 
‘ Jala’ is perhaps an erratum (in the manufcripts of Auguttin’s 
works) for ‘ illa;’ and that perhaps the genuine reading is 
<< in ipfis autem interpretationibus iila ceteris preferatur.” He 


then proceeds : 

‘ This conjeSture was made by Bentley, defended by Cafl-y, and 
adopted by Lardner, Erneiti, and other eminent critics. See the ar- 
guments in fupport of the reading ¢ illa,’ in Larduer’s Works, Vol. 
V. p. 116. ed. 1788, and Ernefti Inftitutio interpreus N T’. p. 121. 
ed.1775. If this conjecture is grounded, the error was occationed by a 
tranfcriber, who read [TLA for ILLA, and fuppelfed it to"be an ab- 
breviation of ITALA. But there is an inconvenience atcending this 
conjecture, which confifts in the word ¢ nam,’ becaufe if Itala be al- 
tered to illa, and the fentence be written ¢ in ipfis autem interpre- 
tationibus illa czteris praeferatur, mam eft verborum tenacior, &c.’ 
there is fomething wanting to determine the fenfe of ¢ illa:’ and if, 
in order to effect this purpofe, we change ‘ nam’ into £ que,’ as fome 
critics have done who defend the reading ‘ illa,’ we take a liberty 
which is wholly unwarranted. ‘To avoid therefore the neceflity of fo 
violent an alteration, another ingenious conjecture was propofed by 
Potter. He furpofes that Itala ts a miftake forufiata, and thatthe paflage 
ftood originally, as written in the moit antient manufcripts, as follows 
INIPSISAUTEMINTERPRETATION!IBU:SUsIPATACAETE 
RISPRAESERATUR, &c. that a tranfcriber, after having copied 
‘ interpretationibus,’ took the firft fylable of ufitata, on returning 
to his manufcript, for the laft fyllable of the word which he 
had juft written, and of courf2 read the next word ITATA, which 
he concluded to be an erratum for }T ALA, and in this manner pro- 
duced our prefent {purious reading*.’ 

In noticing the following chapter on the manufcripts of the 
New Teftament, we know not which we ought moft to applaud, 
—the diligence and perfeverance of the l’rofeiior in this import- 
ant department of facred literature, in endeavouring to afcertain 
the number, character, and comparative value of the now exifting 
codices manufcripti of the New Teftament,—or the invettigation 
and ftudious pains of the Editor in fupplying the deficiencies of 
the German original. This chapter, which occupies a confider- 
able fpace, contains an account of 292 MSS. of the New Tef- 
tament, which have been either wholly or partially collated ; 
to which number Mr. Marfh adds an account, in his notes, of 
177 more, making a total of 46g collated MSS. OF thefe the 
moft efteemed are the Codex Vaticanus, the Codex Alex- 





* Though this thought be not Mr. Marth’s own, its introduction 
here is a proof of his vigilance in correcting Michaclis’s errors, and 
of his good fenfe as an annotator. 
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andvinus, and the Codex Cantabrigienfis, or Codex Beza, 
which have their feveral advocates ; and into the refpective 
merits of which, as fources of various readings, itis eflential for 
the facred critic to examine. It appears that Prof. Michaelis’s 
efteem for the Codex Alexandrinus has much declined fince the 
publication of the firft edition of thefe Introductory Lectures. 
After attentive examination, he found himfelf compelled to 
prefer to it the Codex Beze; and in this preference he is 
joined by the tranflator, who places it firft among the firft, 
giving it the precedence even of the Codex Vaticanus. 

On the antiquity of the Codex Bexe, or (as it is otherwife 
called) the Cambridge MS., the tranflator makes the following 
obfervations : 


« If we areue from the internal evidence of the text, and conclude 
from the antiquity of its readings, that is, from the circumftance 
that the Codex Bezz is free from many fpurious additions and alter- 
ations, that were introduced into the more modern Greek manu- 
fcripts, (though it has others of a different kind not found in modern 
manufcripts,) the inference to be deduced is, not that the manufcript 
itfelf is ancient, but only that it has a very antient text, a matter, 
which is of much greater importance than the antiquity of the vellum 
andof the ink. See the latter part of Note 11. ‘Chat it was written 
before the eighth century is certain, as appears from the fhape of the 
letters, the want of intervals between the words, and of accents, and 
marks of afpiration. For in the eighth century the Greek uncial cha- 
racters degenerated from the fquare and round form, which is feen 
in the Codex Bezx,-to an oblong fhape; marks of afpiration and 
accents were added, and the elegance of writing confiderably de- 
creafed. See Montfaucon Palzographia Greca, Lib. III. cap. vi. 
Secondly, it appears from comparing the letters of the Codex*Bezz 
with the Greek infcriptions given by Montfaucon, p.158—175,not only 
that it mu/? be more ancient than the eighth century, but that it ay 
be as antient as the fixth, the fifth, or even the fourth century. No 
infcription however comes fo near to it in the fhape of its charaéters, 
as that which Montfaucon has given, p. 174. No. 1. an infcription 
which was engraved about the middle of the fixth century, in the 


- reign of fuftinian. ‘lhe letters of this infcription and of the Codex 


Bezw are very nearly alike, both in form and proportion, and the 
only material difference is in the Alpha, which in the former is made 


thus A, in the latter thus “\, But this is no argument againft the 


antiquity of the manufcript, for though the former fhape is the moft 
ancient, yet the latter was introduced in a very early age into manu- 
fcripts, becaule it might be made with only two ftrokes of the pen, 
while the former, which required three ftrokes of the pen, and was 
therefore rejected from manufcripts, was retained in infcriptions, be- 
caufe it was more eafy to be cut by the chiffel. See the Palzographia 
Greca, p. 152. Nor is there any great diflimilarity between the 
letters of the Codex Beas, and an infcription given by Montfaucon, 
p. 170. which bears indeed no date, but which Montfaucon, p. 168. 

fays 
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be referred ‘ ad Auguftorum priora fecula.’ It 


appears therefore, from comparing the Codex Bezx with Greek in- 
i ges, that it cannot have been written later 


fcriptions of different a 
d that it may have been written two or 


than the fixth century, an 
three centuries earlier. We mutt in the next place therefore examine, 


whether this poflibility may amount to a probability. The tawny co- 
lour of the ink difcovers indeed the higheft antiquity ; but, if two 
manu(cripts were written with the fame ink, the one in the fourth, 
the other in the fixth century, they would probably be faded at pre- 
fent ina nearly equal degree, and the difference between twelve and 
fourteen hundred years would hardly be fufficient to enable us 
to difcover at prefent any difference in the colour. Befides, as 
fome inks are more durable than others, the letters of a modern,ma- 
nufcript may be more faded than thofe of a more ancient manufcript. 
But a probable argument may be derived from the chapters and fec- 
tions, into which the antient manufcripts of the Greek Tefiament 
were ufually divided. This argument 1 do not mean to produce as 2 
new one, for it has been applied by Grabe, Cafley, and Woide, to 
the Codex Alexandrinus, and by Hichtel to the Codex Vaticanus. 
It is well known to thofe who are converfant in manufcripts of the 
Greek Teftament, that the four Gofpels are divided into greater and 
fmaller portions, the one called mzc:, the other x:Paraiev, mm the fame 
manner, thowgh in different proportions as we divide them into 
chapters and verfes. The sta, or the larger portions, were gene- 
rally marked in the upper margin; the x:Pzau«, Or, as they are fre- 
quently called, the Ammonian feétions, were always marked at the 
fide, and to thefe feétions Eufebius adapted his ten tables, or har- 
mony of the Gofpels, to which he referred by writing, under each of 
the Greek letters or numbers expreflive of the Ammonian feétions, 
letters which denoted that part of each table, where the fection was to 
be fought. Thofe who have nat accefs to Greek manufcripts, wil! 
find this very clearly reprefented, either in Stephens’s edition of 1550, 
or in Kifter’s edition of Mill’s Greck Teflament. The A@s of the 
Apoftles, and the Epiftles, were likewife divided into feCtions, which 
are Called from the inventor the fections of Euthalius ; and they were 
noted in the margin by letters, in the fame manner as the Ammonian 
fections in the Gofpels. Now as the Euthalian feCtions are not marked 
in the margin of the Acts of the Apoftles, and the Epiftles, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, though the tirau and x22aiz are noted in the 
Gofpels, Grabe in his Prolegomena to the Septuagint, Cafley in his 
Catalogue of the King’s manufcripts, and Woide in his Preface to the 
Codex Alexandrinus, contend that the Codex Alexandrinus was 
written before Euthalius had introduced thofe feGions, that is before 
the year 396. But this is much too hafty a conclufion, fince a con- 
fiderable time might have elapfed after the year 396, before thofe 
fections were brought into general ufe. Befides, though no feétions 
are marked in the margin of the Codex Alexandrinus, in the Aéts and 
the Epiftles, yet the text itfelf as very diftinélly divided into f{eStions, 
by blank fpaces at the end of each fection, and by large letters written 
in the margin at the beginning of each fettion. Thefe fe€tions 
amount in the Codex. Alex. in the Acts of the Apoitles, to 427, as 
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may be feen on counting them in Woide’s edition. It appears from 
the lift of x:@araia, prefixed to the Adts of the Apoftles, in Stephens’s 
edition of 1550, and Kifter’s edition of Mill, that the common Greek 
chapters, or Euthalian feétions, amounted only to 40 in the Acts of 
the Apoftles. Now the divifion into fmaller portions, was probably 
later than the divifion into larger portions ; and the portions into 
which the Acts of the Apoftles are divided in the Codex Alexandrinus, 
appears to be nothing more than a fub-divifion of the Euthalian fec- 
tions, for I have compared them in nearly one half of the book, and 
found, in every inftance, that where an Euthalian feétion begins, a 
new fection begins in the Codex Alexandrinus, except in one inftance, 
which is of little importance, namely, Aécts viii. 20. where an Eutha- 
lian feétion ends, whereas the correfponding feétion in the Codex 
Alex. ends with the next verfe. Upon the whole, however, the writer 
of the Codex. Alex. appears to have been acquainted with the Eutha- 
lian divifion, and Woide’s argument is inconclufive. 

‘ If we apply the fame argument to the Codex Bezz, we fhall meet 
with the fame objection. For though no fe€tions are noted in the mar- 
gin, yet the text itfelf is divided into feétions, which are denoted, not 
by blank fpaces, as in the Codex Alexandrinus, but by the firft word 
of each feétion being fo written, that the firft letter ftands in the mar- 
gin, which is fometimes greater, but in general of the fame fize with 
the other letters. Now thefe fe€lions are not the fame as thofe in the 
Codex Alexandrinus, but the number of them is nearly the fame in 
both manufcripts ; and, as I have found on examining the Codex 
Bezz, that wherever an Euthalian feGtion commences, a new feétion 
begins in the Codex Bezz, it appears that the feétions of thefe two ma- 
nufcripts in the Acts of the Apoftles, are only different fubdivifions of 
the Euthalian feétions. This argument therefore, inftead of being 
favourable to the Codex Alexandrinus, and the Codex Bezz, is rather 
an argument that neither of them were written before the fifth cen- 
tury.’ 

Mr. Marth proceeds to other remarks on this MS. : but, as we 
cannot conveniently continue the extract, we muft refer the 
learned divine to the work itfelf. Admitting the reafoning in 
favour of the antiquity and excellence of the Cambridge MS. 
to be conclufive, the fac fimile of it publifhed not long ago by 
Dr. Kipling* is an important acquifition to the theological 
world. 

Prefefflor Michaelis recommends fimilar impreffions to be 
taken of feveral of the moft antient manufcripts, before the 
have farther experienced the corrofions of time, and before the 
itrokes of the pen, now very pale, are become quite illegible. 
He wifhes that fome fcheme of this kind was fet on foot in 
England, as he is perfuaded that it is the only country in which 
it is likely to be executed. On this occafion, we cannot more 
effcCtually gratify our readers than by tranfcribing hisown words; 
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* Sce Rev. N.S. vol, xii. P- 241. 
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| « A very valuable library might be compofed of the impreffions of 
: ancient manu(cripts, which, though too expenfive for a private perfon, 
fhould be admitted into every Univerfity colleétion, efpecially the 
Alexandrine and Cambridge manvufcripts, to which I would add, if it 
were now poffible to procure it, Hearne’s edition of the Codex Lau- 
dianus 3. A plan of this fort could be executed only in England, by 
a private fub{cription, where a zeal is frequently difplayed in literary 
undertakings, that is unknown in other countries; and it were to be 
wifhed that the project were begun, before length of time have ren- 
dered the manufcripts illegible, and the attempt therefore fruitlefs. 
‘Ten thoufand pounds would go a great way toward the fulfilling of this 
requett, if the learned themfelves did not augment the difficulty of the 
undertaking, by adding their own critical remarks, and endeavouring 
thereby to recommend their publications, rather than by prefenting to 
the public a faithful copy of the original. Should pofterity be put in 
pofleffion of faithful impreffions of important manufcripts, it would 
render the higheft fervice to facred criticifm.’ 

Great ufe, no doubt, may be made of the antient eccle- 
| fiaftical writers, in afcertaining the genuine text of fcripture. 
In chapter g, the Profeflor propofes to the learned clergy, 

(who, retired in the country, often languifh through the want 

of a proper object of ftudy,) an attentive inveftigation of the 
quotations made by the Fathers from the New Teftament,— 
marks out the path which they fhould purfue,— and endeavours 
to imprefs them with a fenfe of the importance of the under- 
taking. 
He proceeds in the next chapter to difcufs the queftion whes 
ther critical conjeure fhould be employed in the corré&tion of 
the facred text? Here, notwithftanding the arguments urged 
by fome againft its admiffion, the Profeflor is of opinion that in 
certain inftances it is an auxiliary which he cannot refrain 
from calling in.—Recourfe, we think, ought not to be had to 
it, except in cafes of abfolute neceffity. As the tranflator re~ 
marks, conjectura] emendation is only matter of opinion, and 
fhould be propofed with modefty and received with doubt ; 
yet we cannot fee the ntceflity of wholly interdicting its ufe. 

The Profeffor, having carefully inveftigated the fources whence 
various readings are drawn, advances in the 11th chapter to 
examine the ufe to which the feveral editors of the New ‘Tefta- 
ment have applied them in furnifhing the world with a correét- 
ed text. The editions of Mill and Wetftein are particularly no- 
tlced ; with the labours of the former of whom M. Michaelis 
conceived the manhood of criticiim, as it refpeéts the New 
‘Teftament, to have commenced. On Wetftein he is extremely 
fevere, This learned editor of the Greek Teftament has found, 
however, a ftrenuous apologift in Mr. Marth ; who very pro- 
perly remarks that, when he eo difcovered in the prefent work 
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of M. Michaelis fuch a number of miftakes in making three 
or four thoufand quotations, fome a:lowance ought furely to be 
made for Wetftein, who, in his moft laborious edition of the 
New Teftament, has produced a million of quotations. At the 
fame time, it fhould be remembered that the feverity of the 
Profeffor’s ftriQures on Wetftein and others, in this chapter, 
does not proceed from the acrimony of criticifm ; they are merely 
offered with a view of demonftrating the want of a new and ace 
curate critical edition of the Greek Teftament. He particularly 
enumerates the qualifications for this undertaking; and, as it 
mutt be a work of vaft labour, too much for the greateft Hercules 


in literature, he recommends a junction of learned men: but, 


when he obferves that the learned in general are not of a focial 
di‘pofition, he could have cherifhed no very fanguine hopes of 
its execution. 

The laft chapter, on the marks of diftinétion and divifions of 
the New Teftament, equally evinces the unwearied attention 
which the Profeflor has paid to every part of his fubject. 

Long as our account has been of this work, we quit it with 
the confcioufnefs of not having done it the juftice which it me- 
rits. It will be found a very valuable library or ftock book for 
Divines, opening a fpacious field tor ftudy, and containing many 
important hints and references. Whoever takes the pains to 
compare this ath with the firit edition wil! be fenfible of its far 
fuperior excellence; and, while he notices the Profeffor’s 
change of opinion in feveral inftances, he will regard this as an 
almoft neceflary confequence of a real advancement in f{cience, 
Ignorance is generally obftinate and pertinacious: but he who 
purfues his inquiries in the fields of literature will often be 
forced to abandon, as error, that whick he once embraced for 
truth. He who pafles through life with the fame fentiments can 
have made no great additions to the ftock of his knowlege. 

As to the Englifh editor, he has executed his tafk with fo 
much ability, that the church in this country will no doubt 
prepare for bim fome diftinguifhed reward ; while fcholars on 
the continent will deem the Univerfity of Cambridge honoured 
by fuch a member, and will combine his fame with that of the 


learned German Profeflor. Mo 
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Art. VI. Major Cartwnight’s ‘ Commonwealth in Danger.” 
(Art. concluded from the laft Review, page 465. ] 
I* fome parts of this work, our author makes diftin@tions of 
interefts between different clafles of fociety, which in our 
opinion are as ill-founded in theory as they are in practice: 
his error, however, is amiable, for it flows from his philan- 
thropy ; 
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thropy ; he feels for the diftrefles of men in the humbler walks 
of life, and wifhes to give them a weight and a confequence 
which ought to belong to them as fellow men. vn this prin- 


ciple, he thus exclaims, p. 89. _ 

‘ What would be the condition of political fociety if the hufbandman 
and the artizan were not members of it? Where would be the 
wealth, the ftrength, or grandeur of the ftate, if thefe perfons were 


abftracted ? Would not grafs grow in our ftreets, and the country be a 
defart ? Strip things of their outfide thew, and men of external ad- 
vantages, and then tell me whether he who weaves, or he who wears, 


the broad clotli, is the molt ufeful member of political fociety ; or 
whether thofe whofe produttive labour actually creaty the wealth of s/ 
the ftate, and all the means of revenue, or tnofe whole only merit, 

like that of the hog in the fie, is to con/ume, and to live on the la- 

bour of others, moft deferve the title of citizens.’ 

Inftead of afking which is the more ufeful member of fo- 
ciety, the weaver or the wearer of broad cloth, we think that 
the author would have done better if, without depreciating ei- 
ther, he had contended that they were both neceflary to and de- 
pendant on each other. Uhe wearer muft certainly go naked, if 
there were no weaver; and the latter, who now lives exclu- 
fively by weaving, muft look out for fome other means of fub- 
fiftence, if he had to manufacture cloth only for his own con- 
i fumption. We all have wants which all cannot fupply ; the 
fenfe of thofe wants ought to make us feel that we are all ne- 
ceflary to each other, and fhou!d convince us that no clafs of 
men ia the ftate can be truly called independent. ‘The author 
will eafily fee to what we point our objection ; and he will have 
candour enough to believe that we can have no wifh but to 
fecond him in his efforts to fecure to every defcription of men, 
who are not criminals, nor ideots, the full enjoyment of thofe 
civil rights which make their liberty and property as fecure under 
the law, as even the highe't and moft favoured prerogative of 
the crown. What we principally would difcountenance is that 
mode of reafoning, which feems to perceive no other way of 
bringing men to a level than by pulling down the clafs that is 
high: we think it would be more worthy of an enlightened 
| mind:to make the level by raifing the depreffed fet to the 
height of the other. 

Major Cartwright, it feems, would not reft perfectly fatis- 
fied with merely the adoption of his own plan of arming all 
taxed houfekeepers, and granting the right of univerfal fuffrage. 
There are other reforms which, in his opinion, ought alfo to take 
place : but then he appears to think that they would affect rather 
the forms than the effence of our conftitution. He does not like 
that the king fhould be contidered as the fountain of legiflation; 
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nor that the laws fhould be faid to be made by his Majefty, by 
and with the confent of the Lords and Commons, according to 
the general ftyle of our aéts of parliament ; would not the ftyle, 
he afks, run full as well thus: 

«© Be it therefore enaéted by the people of this Commonwealth in 
Parliament aflembled, with the counfel and affent of the Lords of Par- 
liamentand his Majeity, and by the fovereign authority of the fame.”’ 


In anfwer, we would obferve that he himfelf has elfewhere re- 
marked that, notwithftanding the external appearances and 
trappings of ftate, the king of England was in reality no more 
than the chief magiftrate of a difguifed commonwealth, In 
other places, he objects only to the terms monarchy and monarch, 
as giving falfe notions of the Englifh conititution, in which the 
government is not in one man; and he fays that 4imgdom and 
king are well calculated to exprefs the true idea of this office 
and of the officer under our conftitution. Why then fhould we 
differ about mere words or forms, when the fubftance of liberty 
is in no way affeéted by them? If he were for abolifhing the 
office, which certainly is not his object, then it would be of 
importance to make a change in certain names and forms : but, 
under the prefent circumftances, to call for fuch a change would 
naturally create alarms, and would make the enemies of reform 
ferioufly think that, in withftanding it, they were the champions 
of the conftitution. For our part, we believe Major C. to be 
a fteady fupporter of limited royalty: but we confefs that, if 
we entertained a contrary opinion, there are paflages in his 
work that would alarm us. We will lay fome of them before 
our readers : 

‘ Having thus finifhed my cbfervations on this chapter of Harring- 
ton, fo applicable to the healing meafure J recommend ; of calling our 
government by zame, what we know it to be in fac?, a ComMmon- 
WEALTH, let me explain the propriety of accommodating our Jan- 
guage and our Jaw to this juft, this nece‘fary, this importent diftine- 
tion ; a want of attention to which has too long caufed much incon- 
filtency, much confufion of ideas, and much mifchief. Our prefent 
legal language, as well as what may be called our Janguage of ftate, 
feems almoft wholly derived from the idea of living under a monarchy, 
and were fit only ior fuch an arbitrary fyftem. Towards the king, it 
is a language of falfehood and fervile adulation, difgraceful to a free 
nation: towards the people, it is humiliating and degrading. It isa 
language which, if a king be not more than mortal, muft poifon 
his mind with defpotic ideas; and implant in it prejudices againft the 
liberties of the people, which no information, no advice, no expe- 
rience, can ever eradicate. All the lawyers and all their books, by 
monitrous fictions grounded on the pretenfions of feudal tyrants, fup- 
a oe king . fole oe of all our lands, the fole fource of 
ail our laws, and fovereign i in i 
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« Hence all writs run in the king’s name ; no man kills a hare on 
his own manor, but under an authority fuppofed to fiow from the 

race and favour of the monarch, as Lord Paramount of all manors ; 
and if, while his Majefty is botanizing at Kew, or amufing himfelf 
with cards at Windjor, two fithwives pull caps at Billing/gate, and 
caufe a fray in the ftreet, it is ‘* againft the peace of our fovereign 
lord the king, his crown and dignity.”” Nay; the fate, forfooth 
has no “ colleéted will;’? the millions do not even make our legifla- 
tive aéts ;—it is the king only who exaé&s, in and to which, NY 
the lords and commons advife and afent; and in the tail of the para- 
graph, I fuppofe by way of a little flattery, there is a bare admifiion 
of their having fome jeiat authority in the proceeding.’— 

« Lefs than what he (the author) has done, he could not reconcile to 
his own mind, when he contemplated the awful fituation of his country 
and of Europe ; and the ftupendous difpenfations of Providence which 
are fo evidently operating a great change in the condition of the human 
race ; preparing them by meansof political reformation forthe great mo- 
ral reformation which is to follow. At fuch a period,—a period when 
all court policy is baffled by the ground it ftands on finking under it ;— 

k a period when the triumphs and the energies of republicanifm on both 
i fides the Atlantic, proclaim it to be the fpecies of government for 
every one who prefers the dignity of being a citizen to the debafe- 
ment of being a fubject sels period to which the finger of divine 
prophecy more than feventeen hundred years ago diltinétly pointed, 
as to a time of awful events ; and, in countries of great political de- 
. pravity, but too probably, of a xezv chaos and a new creation, as in 
) 2 one inftance, we have already feen ; : 

In the abftract, it is certainly true that the republican form of 
government is calculated to give citizens a high opinion of 
themfelves in the ftate ; to eftablifh the reign of the law; to fe- 
cure every clafs of individuals from oppreflion ; to make the le- 
giflature have conitantly for its object the common good, and the 
executive power to act with integrity under the eye of a people 
ever on the watch: but it cannot be true that a man, who 
gives a preference to a republic, who thinks it the fpecies of 
government for every one who prefers the dignity of being a ci- 
trzen to the debafement of being a /ubjeé?, can be a zealous fup- 
porter of the Britith conftitution. He may be a very worthy 

| honeit, upright, and well-meaning man; he may have in view 
; the melioration of the condition of mankind: but he cannot be 
an admirer of a government by king, lords, and commons. 
Now, as we know that our author has ever exprefied himfelf 
in praife of the conftitution of his country, and that it has been 
the ftudy of his life to renovate it, not to innovate on it, we 
are willing to hope that this little {ally in favour of republican- 
ifm was not the refult of any fettled predilection, but that he 
was betrayed into it only by a fudden admiration of the {plendid 
victories that have been gained under its ftlandard ; or perhaps 
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by an indignation of which we fhall perhaps hereafter fee the 
caufe. 

The following paflage will ferve to fhew that our author 
bears no ill-will to the royal and ariftocratic branches of our 
conftitution : 


‘ To his Majefty and the nobles of the land, the writer particularly 
and moft earneftly recommends a difpaflionate confideration of what 
he has offered. In advifing them for their welfare, they have this 
ground for confiding in his fincerity, thas he has not been in the habit 
of courting their fmiles, nor of flattering their paffions. Under their 
own roofs, hé withes them advifers equally faithful ; and equally fo- 
licitous to point out to them the things that belong to their peace, 
their intereft, and their honour.’ 


The confequences of the entrance of a victorious French 
army into London he thus defcribes : 


‘ Should the tri-coloured flag once fly on the ‘Tower of London, 
from that moment, whatever might be the fate of the people, the 
privileges of nobility and the regal office muft be anmihilated. But 
confequences {il more ferious might be found in the train of fuch an 
event. By a conquett of this ifland, not only the Britihh navy would 
be added to the marine of France; but Jrelaxd allo mutt fall; and the 
Britifh empire in 4fa and the Wef Indies be transferred to the 
conquerors; then truly poflefling the dominion of the fea from pole 
to pole. ‘Tell mie not, that, wit fuch prizes to contend for,— prizes 
which the conquelt of this ifland gives at once,—France will attack 
you at a diftance and in detail !—No: If you put not inflantly on the 
complete armour of reprefentation, and wield not the potent {word of 
a Saxon militia, you are a fubdued people! Succefs in this enterprife 
would fatisfy the great ambition of France. By making and occupy- 
ing fuch conquefts, fhe would be difburdened of armies too numerous 
to be received back into her bofom: and the Convention, crowned 
with glory, and enjoying the full confidence of their conftituents, 
would then have an opportunity of clofing their revolutionary labours, 
by giving a lafting conititution and repofe to their country.’ 


We believe with our author that all thofe confequences 
would follow, were the French to be once mafters of London: 
but we alfo believe that the decided fuperiority of our navy will 
prevent them from landing on our coaft; or that, fhould they, 
contrary to all probability, be able to elude the vigilance of our 
fleets, and to make good a landing, they will find their way to 
the grave much fooner than to London. 

It was not to be fuppofed at this period that Major C. could 
write on the fubjedt of reform, without touching on the late pro- 
fecutions for high treafon. Thefe extraordinary trials having al- 
ready occupied fo much of the public attention, we will take 
Jittle notice of them here: but we think that we owe it to the cha- 
racter of our author to make one extract, from the introdution, 

which 
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which relates principally to an obfervation made on him by Lord 
Chief Juftice Eyre, when the Major gave evidence on the 


trial of Mr. Tooke. 

« When in my evidence I faid, that I had figned many petitions 
for arctorm of Parliament, in company with thofe whom I thought 
bad men, and that there was no man fo bad with whom I would not 
fign a petition for obtaining that object, it drew from the Bench an 
obfervation; that ‘* it might be a very fincere declaration, but was 
not a very prudent one, becaufe by connecting myfelf with bad men, I 
could never be fure that 1 might not be carried far beyond my own 
purpofe.”’—T'o this obfervation I made no reply in Court; but [ 
have now to remark, that I did not appear there as a witnefs, upon 
my oath, to exhibit my prudence by any prevarication, but to {peak 
truth. Asthe matter had originated in my having been afked, if I would 
get into the ftage-coach of reform, without regarding the compan 
that might happen to be in the coach, or to that effect; I muft alfo 
remark, that he who has a neceflary journey to make, and no means but 
a ftage-coach, has not the choice of hiscompany. Conceiving a reform 
in the Houfe of Commons to be neceflary to preferve the liberties of my 
country, I am not likely to refufe the affiftance of any man, in fuch 
moral means as I choofe myfelf to adopt for thatend. A man may 
travel in a ftage-coach without connecting him/felf with bad men who 
may at the fame time be paffengers; as he may fign petitions at pub- 
lic meetings without connecting bim/felf with others who attend. I 
ferved many years for the defence of my country in the militia afo- 
ciated with what Mr. Young calls the dregs of the people (p. 140,) fince 
the regiment was in a great degree compofed of hired fubftitutes ; and 
I have alfo fought the enemies of England at fea, affociated even with 
the very wort men to be found in the night cellars of London and 

elons from Newgate; of whom I remember one man in particular— 

Nichols, who murdered a woman, then murdered Colman, by charg- 
ing him with the firft murder and {wearing away his life ;—then im- 
peached and {wore away the lives of his accomplices, whom he alfo 
drove to execution, and by being evidence for the crown obtained his 
pardon.—If government od/ige gentlemen to take the affiftance of fuch 
men in defending their country, it need not be offended, that gentle- 
men fhould attempt faving that country, by joining in moral aéts with 
meh with whom they are not perfonally acquainted. If condu& can 
manifeit intention—thofe who fo unrefervedly commit themfelves to 
perfons whom they do not know, mutt ftand unfufpected of doing what 
they fear to have reported.’ 


In another part of the work, Major C. flrongly inculcates 
the neceflity of a fpeedy peace, and even goes fo far as to point 
out on what terms it ought to be made. Security for the fue 
ture, this country, he fays, ought to require and expe: but 
he renounces all idea of indemnity for the paft. On the con- 
trary, he is for a reflitution of all the pofleffions which we have 
taken from France. On this fubjeét, he fpeaks very decifively ; 
as the following fhort extract will fhew: 


« Reftitutions 
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« Reftitutions we muft make; and a little confideration will fhew it 
to be our belt intereft fo todo. At prefent, we have ftripped France of 
her Newfoundland Fifhery, her {mall fettlements in Hindofian, and her 
Weft India Ifands. We muft not fuppofe the will confent toceate being a 
maritime power. Now a navy has but two fupports: Commerce or 
War. If, therefore, we refufed toreltore any thing, fhe could not make 
Peace. Jt would ruin her navy. Are we, then, to have perpetual 
war, for the fake of retaining our conquefts? I fear it would be 

ying too dear them. If by completely arming, by perpetual vigi- 
ance, and by meeting every attack with the fpirit of Englifhmen, 
we could defend our own iiland; how could we defend a commerce 
{pread over the face of the whole world ? 

It is not merely for peace but alfo for friendfhip with France 
that our author contends; we ought, he fays, in our ne- 
gociation, to get rid of the * narrow-mindednefs of rivals,’ and 
to aim at an alliance calculated to perpetuate liberty between 
the two nations. Here he launches forth into a wide field of 
politics; difcuffing the queftion, whether it would not be wile 
for both France and England to give up all their colonies, and 
retain no other than a commercial rejation with them in future, 
He points out the cifadvantages attending colonization, and 
appears to be of opinion that kurope would derive more benefit 
from an open trade with the Eaft and Weft Indies, than from 
any that can be carried on with them while they continue ap- 
pendages to an European ftate. The world, he thinks, is large 
enough to give ample fcope to the activity of every nation ; 
and he is of opinion that monopoly only ferves to fetter or re- 
ftrain it. ‘The day (he fays,) feems rapidly approaching 
which muft decide our fate ; and four diftinct events feem to 
hang in the fcales. 1ft, An honourable peace, with fecurit 
for the future ; but no indemnity for the paft: 2d, An end of 
colonial monopoly, and an open trade throughout the world : 
3d, A perpetual naval war, with an enemy invulnerable to our 
attacks, and without any trade on which we can retaliate: 
Or 4th, A national and univerfal bankruptcy, and Britain at 
the feet of France.’ 

It is not our intention to dilate on the author’s fyftem of 
pacification, and commercial intercourfe with the Eaft and 
Weft Indies, &c. but we muft fay that he brings in fupport of 
it arguments which, if not irrefragable and conclufive, muft be 
allowed even by the difapprovers of his fyftem to be extremely 
fpecious, and entitled to very ferious confideration. It is evi- 
dent to any man who is a judge of reafoning that they come 
from a found head ; and the fentiments with which they are in- 
ter{perfed, and indeed on which, as well as on reafon, they are 
founded, will convince every impartial reader that the author 
pofleiies an amiable heart. 
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On the whole, this work is entitled to more than common 
raife; we have pointed out fome defects in it: but, were we 
to dwell on all its excellencies, we fhould greatly exceed our li- 
mits. The ftyle is nervous and correct, the fentiments are 
manly, and the author’s general notions of the eflence of our 
conftitution are juft: if he in fome places feems to {peak of it 
with lefs admiration than in others, it may be becaufe he was 
then under the influence of indignation againft men who, 
while ghey ftood up for the Jetter of the conftitution, were re- 
gardi@@ of its {pirit,—as if all its excellence confifted in forms 
and not in fubftance. ‘Though this indignation be honeft and 
patriotic, our author would do well to recollect that, when it 
betrays him into unguarded expreffions, he may eflentially in- 
jure the caufe of reform, which lies fo near to his heart, and fo 
near to the heart of every true Britifh patriot, by giving the 
enemies of reform fome ground for faying that the objeét of 
: the reformers is not to renovate but totally to new-model the 
conftitution: of fuch a defign we fincerely acquit Major C. : 

but his political enemies will impute it to him, and will endea- 
| vour to find proof of it in his writings. Sh 
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| Art. VII. Deéfigns of the Church and Royal Monaftery of Batalba, 

° fituated in the Province of Eftremadura, in Portugal : with an 

f introductory Difcourfe upon Gothic Architecture. By James 

| Murphy, Architect. Nos. 2,3, and 4. Superfine vellum Paper, 
Imperial Folio. 15s. each. ‘Taylor. 


HE firft number of this work was noticed in our Review 
for March 1793. We then briefly remarked on fome 
leading features of Mr. Murphy’s curious produ&tion ; and we 
fhall continue our obfervations, in the fame manner, until the 
whole is completed by the appearance of the next number, as 
{tated in the propofals : it will then be proper to inveftigate the 
premifes on which the author has founded his ** Difcourfe on 

the Principles of Gothic Architecture.” 
The three numbers above mentioned are a continuation of 
; the elegant example given in the firft; and the author has, 
} thus far, well acquitted himfelf of his engagement with the pub- 
lic: he has, befides, added to the quantity of plates by giving, 
. in thefe three numbers, no fewer than fixteen, reprefenting the 
: feveral elevations and fections of the church of Batalha, of the 
Maufoleum of Emmanuel the Great, and of king John the 
Firft ; together with accurate delineations of the feveral parts 
of which thefe remarkable ftructures are compofed. One of 
thefe plates reprefents the effigies of king John the Firft, and 
queen Philippa; and three of them contain, among other fub- 
jects, 
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jeats, an interefting detail of the various arches ufed in Gothic 
architecture; an ample reprefentation of the religious infignia 
of the thirteenth century; and various fragmencs of the Gothic 
order. Thefe, we apprehend, oceafion the increafed number 
of the plates; at leaft they are more than were promifed; ana 
we wis no doubt of this circumftance | being properly appree 
ciated by the public: who will thus policis a {cientitic hiftory of 
Gothic architeQure:—a work which, though much defired, 
has not hitherto appeared. 

In the preface given in the third number, the author fays 
that the royal monaftery of Batalha isa ftructure very little 
known, though the excellence of its architecture juftly entitles 
it to rank with the moit celebrated Gothic edifices of Lurope: 


« My firft knowledge, (fays Mr. M.) of this venerable pile, was 
derived from feeing fome fketches of it in the pofieifion of the Right 
Honourable William Conyngham, taken by himielf, and two other 
gentlemen who travelled with him through Portugal inthe year 1783. 
"Thefe marches, which are very correct reprcientations of the origi- 
nal, gave me fo high an idea of that building, as to excite in me an 
earneft defire to vifit it; and the above gentleman having generoufly 
offered me “‘s patronage and fupport, I fet out from Dublin in a 
trading veflel, a: d arrived at Op orto in the month of January 1789, 
whence I departed after a fhort ftay, and in feven days reached Ba- 
talha, where I was kink iy received by the prior and all the convent. 

¢ This monattery is fituated in a fmall village of the fame name, in 
the province of Eitremadura in Portugal, about fixty miles north of 
Lifbon ; it is environned by mountains, fome of which produce pine 
and olive trees. 

« The building, confidering its age, is in good prefervation, and 
has fuffered very little from the ufual injuries of the elements ; owin 
to the durability of the materials, and the ferenity of the climate. 
Some parts, however, have been damaged by the fatal earthquake 
of 1745, and the fpire that crowned the mauioleum of the founder 
(king John I.) was en:irely deRtroyed by that difafter, but fortunately, 
in its fall, did not hurt any part of the infide, 

« In the church belonging to the monaftery, we obferve none of 
thofe trifling and fupertiuous fculptures, which but too eften crowd 
other Gothic ediaces. Whatever ornameats are employed in it, are 
sparingly, but judicioudy difpofed; particularly in the infide, which 
is remarkable for a chaite and noble plainnefs; and the general 
effect, whicn is grand and fublime, is derived, not from any mere- 
tricious embellifhments, but trom the intrinfic merit of the defign. 
The forms of its mouldings and ornaments are alfo different from 
thofe of any other Gothic buildings that { have feen ? 

The defcriptive account of the tranquil fituation of this 
building, remote from al! the turbulent difquietudes of life, 
ftrongly imprefles the mind with its folemn appearance amid 
the furroun ling mountains. Of its inhabitants, our author 
fays, © the piety, hofpitality, and fimplicity of thefe reverend 
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fathers, can fcarcely be imagined in thefe degenerate times; 
thev call to our recollection the defcription which hiftorians 
give us, of the chriftians of the apoftolic ages; their fanctity 
of manners increafes the dignity of the venerable manfion they 


inhabit.’ _ 
In refcuing from oblivion the choiceft works of art, and in 


furnifhing the world with examples of the great labours of 


paft ages, every admirer of what is good or excellent muft 
regard the beneficent afliftant with more than common refpect: 
to charaéters who thus generoufly flep forwards, and furnifh 
taents with the means of accomplifhing fuch laudable under. 
takings, the due acknowlegement is but a bare requital. . We 
fincerely fubfcribe to the author’s encomiums, when he fays, 

« ITcannot conclude without acknowleging my obligations to the 
Right Honourable William Conyngham, by whofe munificence I 
have been enabled to carry on this work. The Portuguefe have tog 
much gratitude, not to add their acknowlegements to him alfo, for 
having made known. the merits of this inimitable. ftructure. Till 
now, 10 part Of it, as fae 3 could learn, has ever been publithed. 
The honour of prefenting it to the world was referved to a private 
gentleman, a native of Ireland, who, induced by no other motive 
than a love of the fine arts, and a with for the advancement of 
fcience, has expended upwards of one thoufand pounds, in refcuing 
this noble edifice from the odfcurity in which it has lain concealed for 
ages.’ ; 

The hiftory of the monaftery, tranflated from the original 
by father Luis de Soufa, is given in the courfe of the work: 


from which it appears that i 

¢ Don John, the firlt of this name, and the tenth king of Portu- 
gal, finding his kingdom invaded, encamped in the plains of Alju- 
barrota, in the diftrict of Leira, accompanied by a few, but faithful 
and refolute fubjects. His adverfary, another king named John, 
and alfo the firft of that name in the regal line of Caftile, was drawn 
up in his front, with all the forces of his kingdom, among whom 
were a great number of Portuguefe, who followed him either 
through motives of intereft, or from a miftaken idea of the juftice 
of his caufe; matters having arrived to this crifis, a battle became 
inevitable. 

‘ On the eve of the battle he vowed, that if he became vittorious, 
ke would build a monaftery, [the fubject of this difcourfe,] to the 
honour of the bleffed Virgin Mary, whom he had invoked on this 
occafion ; the battle having terminated in his favour, he proceeded to 
the completion of his vow, and being defirous of building a tem- 
ple and monaftery, which fhould furpafs the moft ftupendous, not 
only in Spain, but throughout all chriftendom, fucceeded in realizing 
what he conceived in imagination: for neither his age, nor many 
fucceeding years, witneffed fo grand and magnificent, fo perfeét and 


elegant an edifice. He invited, from diftant countries, the moh 
celebrated 
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celebrated architeéts that could be found, and collected, from all parts, 
the moft dexterous and kkilful ftone-cutters : to fome he held out ho- 
nours, to fome great wages, and to others both. The fame of the 
greatnefs of the ftructure drew from all parts of the kingdom multi- 
tudes of workmen.’ 

We colleé& alfo the following curious relation appertaining 
to the hiftory of our own country: in the maufoleum of the 
founder is * the fepulture the king had made for himfelf, and 
for queen Philippa his confort :’ being, according to De Faria’s 
biftory of Portugal, 

« Daughter tothe duke of Lancafter, who, at the inftigation of 
king John the Firft of Portugal, afferted his right to the crown of 
Caftile, to which he appeared to have had a legal right by his wife 
Conftance. Upon this prefumption the duke fet fail from Plymouth, 
arrived at Coruna in Gallicia the 25th of July 1386, and landed 
with 2,000 horfe, and 3,000 archers, befides other forces; feveral 

rfons of diftinétion accompanying him. 

« The duke, at this time, was fixty years of age, without any grey 
hairs; his perfon was tall and well fhaped, he was affable and modeft 
in converfation, and in all refpeéts anfwered his royal defcent. With 
him came his wife Conftance, and his two daughters, Philippa by 
his firft wife, and Catherine by his fecond. Scarce was he landed at 
Coruna, when that place acknowleged him as lawful fovereign, as 
ea the city of Santiago, and the greateft part of the kingdom of 

allicia. 

* When the duke landed in Spain, king John was at Lamego; 
and having agreed to meet the duke at Ponte Mauro, fet out with a 
numerous retinue. They met upon the firft of November, in a plain 
near Melgaco: here it was agreed, that, if the duke fucceeded in his 
enterprize, he fhould give twelve towns with their territories to the 
king of Portugal, as a dowry with his daughter Philippa. ‘The prin- 
cefs, accordingly, was conducted to him, and they were folemnly 
married upon Candlemas day, in the year 1387. Immediately the 
queen’s houfhold was eftablifhed, and a {plendid revenue affigned her, 

* The king, having {pent two months with his queen at Oporto, 
marched at the head of 3,cco fpearmen, 2,000 crofs bow men, and 
5,000 infantry, to meet his father-in-law at Braganga. They en- 
tered the dominions of Caftile, and took Caftro, Calvo, Montilla, 
Rofales, Valderos, and Villalobas. Though Gallicia had received 
the duke as lawful king, yet no place in Cattile admitted him but by 
‘conftraint. Hereupon the king told him, that, to make an abfojute 
conqueft, he had better return to England for more forces. The 
duke approved his advice, and they returned to Portugal, where 
ambaffadors came from the king of Caftile, offering, that prince Henry, 
heir to the Crown, fhould marry Catherine the duke’s daughter. 
‘The duke affented, and the war betwixt him and Caftile ended. 
Soon after he returned to England. 

* On this tomb are two cumbent figures of marble, one of the kin 
in complete armour, the other of the queen on his right, with their 
tight hands locked in each other; their heads are turned towards the 
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weft, and each has a particular infcription carved on the fide of the 
tomb.’ 

Thefe effigies are reprefented in one of the plates. 

This hiftory or defcription contains an account of many 
other royal and noble perfons whofe monuments enrich the 
building, and is, on the whole, an interelting accompanyment 
to Mr. Murphy’s delineations. 

The plates bear evident marks of laborious attention in the 
drawings and meafurements of this elegant ftructure ; and the 
feveral parts being accurately detailed, the reader is enabled to 
form a juft idea of its effects ; fo that the volume, enriched 
by the eflay on Gothic Architecture, will, when completed, 
form an excellent treatife, accompanied with examples from one 


of the choiceft works in that ftyle of building. Saun..-s. 





Art. VIII. The Hifory and Antiquities of the ancient Town of Lei- 
cefter; attempted by John Throfby. 4to. ppe 423. 11. 11s. 6d. 
Boards. Nichols. 


« TF any oe,’ fays this our loquacious friend, * fhould with to 
know, or even expect to find in the fubfequent pages, any thing 
refpecting the magnitude or confequence of Leicefter, prior to the 
general deluge, he will be miferably difappointed: and that reader 
will be equally fo, who withes to trace, through the medium of thefe 
fheets, the rich and noble blood which may flow in his veins from the 
Romans, Saxons, or Danes, who, we are told, came hither in fuc- 
ceffion, to plunder, and to ravifh the worthy matrons and virtuous 
maidens, natives of this favoured ifle. Neither will they be gratified 
who are fond of marvellous relations ominous of great events which 
before had long been hidden in the womb of time. The writer, it 
may be eafily perceived, is much out of the habits of conjecture, and 
fanciful fpeculation. Stories of gigantic forms, perturbed fpirits, and 
bewitching murmurs of aged women, now filenced in the grave, may 
reft si// a happy genius rife to relate the tale of wonder and call forth 
the tear of forrow. His hiftory begins with vifible demonftrations of 
truth, renowned monuments of antiquity, which ftill remain the moft 
venerable tokens of the age and confequence of Leicefter. Some 
things, in continuation of the narrative, may be found not to fquare 
exactly with the penetration of the fage obferver: let fuch aw one re- 
member that the writer had no beaten track, no fmooth paflage to 
travel over; his road was through a field, befet, as it were, with the 
bramble and the wild thorn ; and in fome places through depths of 
mire and clay, by the help only of a fhaded moon. If, at the con- 
clufion, this attempt be found imperfect, it may then even rank with 
fome efforts of a fimilar nature in other diltricts; above which J. T.’s 
ambition has not taught him to foar.’ 
After the account which has already been given of this au- 


thor and his works *, and after the apologies and plaudits of 





* See M. R. New Series, for Jan. 1794, vol. vill, p. 22. and for 
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the above advertifement, a brief defcription of this performance 
is all that will be requifite. Anair and charaCer fimilar fo the 
former pervade the prefent volume, An inaccuracy of expref- 
fion, and in a few inftances, perhaps, of reflection and fenti- 
ment, will probably ftrike the intelligent and obferving reader > 
a kind of drollery, alfo, and of farcafm, fomewhat rough and 
unpolifhed, yet on the whole cheerful and not ill-natured, 
frequently prefents itfelf. ‘The writer appears to poflefs, in 
general, a degree of liberality and candour of mind: but at the 
fame time there are fymptoms of fuperftition, bigotry, and 
prejudice, which can reflect no honour on any writer’s 
produ&tion. We expect no work to be perfect, in the ftrict 
fenfe of the word; yet it may be prefumed that what is intended 
fprspublic notice fhould be corre&ted and improved, as far as 
feifure and ability will allow. After thefe general exceptions 
and remarks, we fcruple not to commend, as we have done 
already, the induftry and attention which Mr. Throfby has 
difcovered ; and we regard his publication as an acceptable ad- 
dition to others of the kind, contributing to information, en- 
tertainment, and improvement, according to the nature of the 
fubject. 

The volume confifts of five feétions. Firft, the origin, hif- 
tory, and antiquity of Leicefter, till it became chartered under 
king John; 2. its hiftory and antiquities continued under the 
government of mayors; 3. its religious houfes, churches, and 
hofpitals; 4. its Earls; 5. its prefent ftate. This divifion feems 
to us natural and proper. 

Whether Leicefter was a Britifh town, deriving its name 
from king Leir, or from the river Leir, now Soar, is a point on 
which we will not enlarge : the Fofs-way, the Raw-dikes, mili- 
tary- ftone, teflelated pavements, coins, &c. to which we may add 
the FZewry-wall, concur to prove that it was a Roman ftation, 
Rate Coritanorum, and probably of high antiquity. Concern- 
ing the laft article mentioned, (Jewry-wall,) which had fo 
much perplexed our antiquaries, it feems now to be deter- 
mined that it was originally a ‘fanua, or gate-way to the 
Roman city. 

In this firft fection, we remark an extract from Domefday- 
book, which fays, among other things—** At this time king 
Wiiliam has for all rents from that city and county (Leice/er) 
forty two pounds and ten fhillings in weight. inflead of one 
hawk he has ten pound: by tale; and inftead of a baggage or 
fumpter horfe, twenty frillings.” 

The fecond fection brings down the hiftory to the year 17g0: 
it is finifhed by a few charaéiers, thus introduced: * Let not 
thofe whofe kindred have figured in the higher circles of life, 
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and are noticed here, be offended that under the appellation 
charaéters are to be found worthies and unworthies, legiflators 
and mechanics, wife and fimple, rich and poor, the fon of 
fortune and the child of forrow: all come from one common 
parent, and all now reft alike undiftingu:fhed in the grave.’ 

In this biographical lift appears the late Rev. Mr. Jackfon, 
mafter of Wigfton’s hofpital, apreferment which might be holden 
without /ubjcription; an excellent fcholar, fays our author, if 
not an orthodox divine; a great defender of the revolution, 
and of the Hanover family. Mr. Throfby manifefts fome 
generofity of fentiment, by pleading in favour of Mr. Jack- 
fon’s genius and ability, in oppofition to the late Rev. William 
Ludlam *: his remarks often indicate a natural humanity and 
fairnefs of difpofition: but we do not obferve that, either in the 
charaGter or elfewhere, when the fubject is introduced, he 
beftows any cenfure on, nor intimates any objection to, the 
hoftilities employed againft Mr. Jackfon, nor refpe&ting the 
obliquy thrown on him for adhering to what he believed, with 
many others, to be a chriftian truth. 

It is melancholy that the hiftory of towns and provinces, re- 
puted chriffian, almoft without exception, afford inftances of 
the barbarity and injuftice of ecclefiaftical or civil policy and 
tyranny: thus we read, * 1556: under the reign of Mary, 
Thomas More, a hufbandman, aged 24, was condemned to 
death by the ordinary, in St. Margaret’s church, for faying 
that his Maker was in heaven, and not in the Pix, and was 
burnt in Leicefter a few days afterwards.’ 

We muft applaud this writer’s benevolence for having in- 
ferted among the charaéters, fome of which are droll enough, 
Mr. John Lambert, keeper of the county-goal ; * who taught 
the objects, whom neceflity placed under his care, obedience 
to the feverities of a prifon, by a mild adminiftration of his 


power.’ 


The third fetion, as alfo the former, might furnifh fome 
amufing and interefting extra€ts: but we muft fatisfy ourfelves 
with few, and fuch as are fhort. In the account of St. Mar- 
tin’s church, we obferve among articles of expence,—* 1562, 
a communion book 3s. Pd for wyn for the communion at eftur, 
jij quartes of mane/s, and ix quartes of claret wyne, iiiis. 6d. 
Are we to wonder moft, (Mr. Throfby afks, ) at the price of the 
wine, or the quantity drank?’ What is meant by manefs we 
do not well comprehend. £ 1570—1. pd unto Yreland for 
cuttynge down the ymages hedes xxd. 12d was paid for taking 
down the angel’s wings. Angels and minifters of grace, (adds 








* See Nichols’s Leicefterfhire Colle€tions, 
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this writer zgain,) did not defend thefe inoffenfive forms fron 
axes and hammers.’ In the account of this church, particular 
notice is taken of a beautiful figure of Hope, executed by Ba- 
con, in fine marble, to the memory of Mr. John Johnfon and 
Frances his wife. ‘ This charming little monument (it Is 
faid,) bears this dutiful injunQion, Honour thy father and mo- 
ther :—a modeft apology of the fon, John fohnfon, EF fq. now 
an eminent banker in London, for erecting this tnafterly piece 
of ftatuary to the memory of his aged parents, which does 
equal honour to the church, the ftatuary, and him(elf.’ ‘This 
gentleman has lately finifhed a building which he calls Confan- 
guinitarium ; intended, it is imagined, as an afylum for any of 
his relations who may need fuch affiftance. 

Jn the laft fe€tion, § recent difcoveries’ form a principal part. 
Our author, in a note, makes fome reflections addrefled to a 
human fkull, found lately with others among the fuppofed 
ruins of St. John’s chapel: but furely he is miftaken when, 
exprefiing his wifh to have been acquainted with the prieft to 
whom he imagines the fkull might belong, he expatiates on 
thofe pure fentiments of religion which might have been drawn 
from him. The rath or 13th may be deemed early ages of 
chriftianyty, as this writer feems to intimate; and all who are 
acquainted with hiftory weli know that they were times of the 
moft deplorable ignorance and fuperitition, when darknefs co- 
vered the face of the earth, and both clergy and laity were 
enflaved in body and mind. A man of good temper, and rather 
difpofed for inquiry, as Mr. Throfby feems to be, can never 
wifh for the return of fuch a period !—The di/coveries chiefly 
worthy of notice are remains of pottery, and fragments of 
buildings, apparently Roman,—which farther prove the anti- 
quity of the town of Leicefler. 

We have taken no particular notice of the Earls of Leicefer 
enumerated in the fourth fection: * Earls of Leicefter, like 
Karls of other places, (it is here faid,) have latterly cealed to 
live in habits of particular and partial friendfhip with the inha- 
bitants of thofe places whence they drew their utles. in fad, 
titles now, which under the Saxons and Normans were not 
only honours, but dignities of power and truit, are become 
fimply marks of diftinction; therefore to the people of thofe 
diftriels which give them titles, their family hiitory is become 
of no local import. It is likely that many of our nobility now 
have not even feen the places which gave them henourable 
appellations.” However, a fhort account is exhibited of thefe 
Earls, down to Robert Dudley, fo famed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and fome flight additions are made refpeGing the Sid- 
reys, together with a genealogical table of the family oi Herrars, 
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of which George Townfhend, the prefent Earl of Leicefter, is 
[aid to be the linec’ heir. 

Mr. T. preferves the regard expreffed in his former publica- 
tions for Richard III. or ding Dick, as he fometimes calls him, 
When he {peaks of the bridge near the Black Friars, he adds 
with a kind of enthufiafm,—* but the arches of this bridge, 
which (pan the ancient river Soar, fhould be ever memorable as 
the paflage of one of the braveft kings, that ever fwayed a {cep- 
tre, to the field of battle, and his death, arrayed in martial 
glory, panting for fame and victory.” A man of courage he 
might be: but impartial truth will allow no praife to his me- 
mory as a man of re@titude and real honour. Such relics of 
him as can be colleSted are here noticed: a piece of his ftone 
coffin appears in one of the prints; the houfe in which he flept, 
and the bedftead which he occupied the night before the battle 
of Bofworth, form another. 

This volume is illuftrated by nearly fifty engravings. The 
exactnefs, the ingenuity, the fancy, as we'll as the application 
of the author, are here manifefted. The oval, containing 
twelve heads of eminent perfons, and placed before the charac- 
ters which we have mentioned, is a pretty device and a pleafing 
picture. The fame may be faid of others, —mofi, if not.all, the 
fruit of Mr. Throfby’s own fkill and labour ; excepting a fine 
fragment of painted glafs in his poflefion, faid to reprefent Sr. 
Peter, which was copied by the late Mr. Schnebbelie, draughtf{- 


man to the Society of Antiquaries. Hi..-s. 
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Art. 1X. The Fable of Cupid and Pfyche. 'Tranilated from the 
Latin of Apuleius: to which are added a poetical Paraphrafe on 
the Speech of Diotima, in the Banquet of Plato; Four Hymns, &c. 
&c. with an Introduction, in which the Meaning of the Fable is 
unfolded. 8vo. pp. 152. 4s. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby. 
1795> 

At the fynod of Florence, Gemiftus Pletho foretold to 

George of Crete that mankind would at length unani- 
mouily renounce the gofpel and the koran for a religion fimilar 
to that of the pagans. Of this remarkable prophecy, it was 

referved for the itupenduous profanenefs of the prefent age {e- 

rioufly to attempt the fulfilment. 

We fhould unwillingly imitate the credulous intolerance of 
Pope Paui the Second. We are far from being predifpofed to 
Jifcern any ferious impiety in the occafional f{portive play of 
fancy and of learning. Our alarms do not tranfmute a fociety 
of Dilettanti in the fine arts into a confederacy for the revival 
of claffical fuperitition. In the compofition of theatric pa- 
geants, we difcover no latent with to familiarize the ritual of 

Bm 2 antiquity. 
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antiquity. We behold the painter, who immortalizes a mytho- 
logical theme on his canvas, without fufpeSting him of pur- 
fuing the re-cftablifhment of the elegant divinities of Greece 
and Rome. Yet we think it difficult that any impartial friend 
to religion fhould contemplate the various movements of the 
pupils of philofophy throughout Europe, without fuppofing 
them to aim in concert at the reftoration of idolatry. Not in 
their writings only, but in their Pantheon of Paris, the elo- 
quence of men the moft accredited has been employed in the 
recommendation of hero-worfhip, as likely to offer new in- 
centives for ufeful condudét; and the crowd, ever prone to 
change, feems but too willing to forfake the cold abftractions 
of a metaphyfical devotion, for the fafcinating allurements of 
a ceremonious and fenfual religion. 

Among the moft zealous and induftrious, although not 
among the moft able, priefts of a dangerous fe€tarifm, is the 
modern Gentile—Thomas Taylor—who infcribes this volume 
to the Prefident, Council, and Members of the Royal Aca- 
demy ;—and certainly he has chofen, on the prefent occafion, 
one of the moft beautiful fables of the heathen fyftem, and one 
that is arrayed in all the Juxurious embellifhments of the gor- 
geous ftyle of Apuleius, in order to difplay his talents at fpirit- 
ualizing an amufive legend, and at engrafting abftrufely myf- 
tical interpretations on a highly romantic narrative. Still we 
think that a more rational plan of expofition were as yet better 
calculated to attract an avowed adherence to his fanaticifm, 
than the recondite unintelligible allegory which he fo devoutly 
patronizes, and which is much fitter to fatisfy the initiated than 
the afpirant. Surely it were more aufpicious of fuccefs firft to 
fummon all the claimants of Olympus before the inflexible tri- 
bunal of reafon, to fubject them to the purifying fcrutiny of 
philofophy, and, inftead of propofingto reftore with indifcrimi- 
nate zeal the over-peopled calendar of polytheifm, to admit only 
the real benefactors of mankind to the divine honours of this 
eclectic theology. It may not be wholly abfurd that, under the 
name of Démétér or of Ceres, ftatues and cenotaphs fhould be 
erected to the memory oftbeme whe firft obferved the procefs of 
nature in the diflemination of vegetable feeds, who firft gathered 
grains of wheat, planted them in fome unoccupied fpot, attended to 
their exclufive growth, and thus inftruéted mankind in the earlieft 
agriculture. Jt may not be wholly abfurd to celebrate Pro- 
metheus the author of fire, Hefaiftos the inventor of the forge, 
or Uriptolemus the difcoverer of the plough. To dance on their 
holiday, to place their bufts over hearths, to hold convivial 
fe{tivals in commemoration of their fervices, may clafs among 
the innocent rites of an cxpleded and extravagant credulity :— 

but 
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but by what milder term than that of 4/a/phemy could we call 
the mifchievous dedication of hymns or temples to the tyran- 
nical licentious Jupiter, or to Mars the homicide ? 

We are, however, well aware that by no reprimand of ours 
will this felf-fatisfied writer be induced to revife his fuperfti- 
tious orthodoxy, or to fwerve from the precife opinions which 
Jamblichus revealed to /Edefius, and thus handed down to 
Chryfanthius and Euftathius. He expects, no doubt, to be 
counted as a new link of the golden chain of Eunapius, 
Leaving, therefore, his Introduction to operate as it may, we 
reprint a portion of the tranflation : 


‘In the mean time, while Pfyche wandered over various realms 
anxioufly fearching after Cupid, he, through the pain of the wound 
from the lamp, lay groaning in the bedchamber of his mother. Then 
that extremely white bird, the fea-gull, who {wims with his wings on 
the waves of the fea, haftily merged himfelf in the profound bofom of 
the ocean. There placing himfelf near Venus as the was bathing and 
{wimming, he informed her that her fon was feverely burnt, that he was 
groaning with the pain of the wound, and that his cure was doubtful ; 
that befides this the whole family of Venus was every where reviled ; 
in the firlt place Cupid, becaufe he had retired to a mountain in order 
to have illicit connection with a girl, and in the next place, faid he, 
yourfelf, by thus withdrawing to {wim in the fea. Hence it is faid, 
continued the bird, that there is no longer any pleafure, elegance, and 
feftivity to be found, but that every thing is inelegant, ruftic, and 
horrid ; that nuptial ties, focial friendfhips, and love of children are 
no more, but in their place have fucceeded enormous filth, and the 
bitter loathing of fordid compacts. Thus did this yet sone and im- 

candal inher ear. 

‘ But Venus being enraged at the information, fuddenly exclaimed 
in a firm tone of voice, ** So then this hopeful fon of mine has got a 
miftrefs ! Come, tell me, thou who alone doit ferve me with affection, 
tell me the name of her who has {olicited’the ingenuous and naked boy, 
and whether fhe is one of the tribes of nymphs, or of the number of 
the goddeffes, or of the choir of the Mufes, or belonging to my 
train of the Graces?’? The loquacious bird was not filent: ** But 
my mittrefs,’’ faid he, ** I am not certain, though if I well remem- 
ber, he is faid to have been vchemently in love with a girl whofe 
name is Pfyche,’”? Then Venus, bsing indignant, exclaimed, ** Does 
he then love her who is the rival of my beauty, and who is emulous 
of my name ? and does he mean to make me, who firft brought him 
to the knowledge of her, aét the part of a bawd ?”’ 


The paflage—omnem Veneris familiam male audire, quod ille 
quidem montano feortatu, tu vero marino natatu fecefferitis, ac per 
boc non voluptas ulla, non gratia, non lepos, fed incomta & agre|- 
tia S horrida cunéta fint : non nuptia conjugales, non amicitia fo- 
ctales, non liberdim caritates ; fed enormis illuvies, & Squalentium 
Jaderuin infuave faflidium—might more concifely have been 


yendered ; 
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“© The whole family of Love are cenfured : he has feceded 
to his mountain-nymph, you to your fea-bath: hence there is 
no more pleafure, grace, nor delicate enjoyment; all grows 
inelegant, coarle, and rude; the nuptial endearments, the 
fucial friendfhips, the filial charities are no more: but in their 
ftead are feen filthy enormities, and the fouring irkfomenets of 
fordid unions.” 

in the next paragraph, the fubftitution of the generic term 
Goddeffes tor the fpecific Hore of the original has a bad effect, 
Indeed an affected ufe of terms, a needlefs expanfion, and a lofs 
of elegance, are too frequently perceptible. The tranflator is 
infufficiently familiar with the Englith claffics to compofe well. 

If the diflonant accounts of Jordano Bruno, who vilited 
England in company with Sir Philip Sidney, may be credited, 
he was probably a philofopher of the Platonic fchool ; and, in 
his Afina Cillenico, he has already endeavoured to make the fan- 
ciful nctions of Apuleius fubfervient to the inculcation of thefe 
opinions. It is ftrange that, in one of the moft brilliant pe- 
riods of human culture, the Medici and fome of the moft ac- 
complilied men of Italy fhould have embraced thefe Platonical 
tenets. 

To the tranflation fueceeds a poetical paraphrafe of the cele- 
brated fpeech of Diotima, feveral idolatrous hyinns, and a pas 
negyric 3 out of which latter we fhall extract fome couplets; 

‘ See, as the leader of the noble band, 

The greatly wile and good Plotinus ftand ; 
Genius fublime ! wiilit bound in morial des, 
‘Ly foul had frequent commerce with the fkies ; 
And oft you loofen’d the lethargic folds, 

By which th’ indignant mind dark matter holds, 
What depth of thought, what energy is thine ! 
What rays of intellect in ev’ry lise ! 

The more we fathom thy exalted mind, 

A flronger light, a greater depth we find. 

Thee, too, blelt Porphyry, my mufe thail fing, 
Since froin the great Plotinus’ tchool you fpring ; 
What holy thoughts thy facred books contain ! 
What tores of wittom from thy works we gain ! 
Urg’d on by thee, we learn from fenfe to rife, 
To break 1s fetters, and its charms defpile. 
Nor fall my mufe the ju applaufe decline, 
Due to Jamblichus, furnamed divine : 

Who pierc’d the veil, which hid in dark difguife 
Witdom’s deep mytteries from mortal eyes. 
Whole godlike foul an ample mirror feeins, 
Strongly reflecting mind’s unclouded beams : 

Or, like fome {phere capacious, polifh’d bright, 
Throughout diaphanous, and full of light, 

Great Syrianus next, O mufe, refound, 

For depth and fubtilty of thought renown’d, 
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Genius acute ! th’ exalted tafk was thine 
The concord to difplay of men divine. 
And what in fable was by them conceal’d, 
Thy piercing mind perfpicuouily reveal’a. 
But greatly eminent above the reit, 
Procius, the Coryphaus, fiands confef. 
Hail mighty genius! of the human race, 
Alike the guide, the glory, and the grace: 
Whofe volumes, full of genuine fcience, fliine 
With thoughts magnificent, and truths divine. 
Whofe periods, too, redundant rot! along, 
Like fome clear ftream, majeficaily Lrong. 
While genius lives, thy num’rous works fhall laf, 
Alike the future wonder as the palt, 
Hermaus and Olympiodorus claim 
Our rev’rence next, as men of mighty name; 
Vaile yet philofophy could boaft a train 
OF fouls ally’d to Homer’s golden chain ; 
‘he former for unfolding truth renown’d, 
The latter famous for his mind profound. 
Damafcius, of a moft inquiring mind, 
And accurate Simplicius, laft we fied.’ 
Surely Philoponus had fome claim to be named after Sim- 
plicius, Tay. 


_— 


Art. X. Lhe Commonwealth of Reafon. By William Hodgfon, now 
conficed in the Prifon of Newgate for Sedition. 8vo. pp. 104. 
zs. 6d. Symonds, &c. 1795. 


WE feel the duty of our office extremely painful, when it 
obliges us to (peak harfhly of the productions of perfons 
whofe fituation is that of dittrefs: but, when we are placed in 
fuch a fiate as that we muft either do violence to our fenfibility, 
or facrifice the caufe of truth, we cannot hefitate in our choice. 
In all our political labours, we have contended for the native 
excellence of the Britifh conftitution ; we have lamented the 
various departures in praéfice from its theory and /pirit, which 
have been ably pointed out by many reformers : but, on all oc-. 
cafions, we have contended that nothing could more effectually 
fecure the eftablifkment of rational liberty, than the pure, un- 
adulterated, and genuine conftitution handed down to us by our 
anceftors, We have zealoufly concurred with thofe who af- 
ferted that, though the forms of this conftitution were retained, 
its fubftance in many inftances was loft: we have lent our 
fincere fupport to thofe whofe object was to reeover and reftore 
this fubftance, and by judicious reforms to make the confti- 
tution in practice what it was in principle: in a word, we 
ave always been for reforming, but never for annihilating, 
4 the 
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the conftitution. We have ever been and ftill are too fiimly 
convinced of its excellence, and of the bleflings that may be 
derived from it, to think of countenancing plans calculated 
wholly to deftroy and diffolve it, and in its place to eftablifh a 
form of government which, though it might in the abftract be 
deemed not only good but perfeét, by no means holds out that 
pledge or fecurity in practice for the joint-exiftence and preferv- 
ation of freedom and internal tranquility, which we are fure 
may be enjoyed to the greateft extent under the regenerated 
conftitution of Great Britain. We prefume not to blame thofe 
who, legiflating for a new ftate, prefer the republican to any 
other form of government: it has natural charms and natural 
excellence too: it may alfo, from local circumftances, be the 
beft fuited to the genius, habits, and fituation of particular 
nations: but in England, where the love of our antient confti- 
tution is deeply rooted in the hearts of a great majority of the 
people, a ferious attempt to fet up a republic would be the fig- 
nal for a civil war, and would deluge the country with blood. 
This confideration alone, independently of the fuperior advan- 
tages arifing from a legiflature divided into three branches, and 
an executive power in the hands of an hereditary king, (the en- 
joyment and tranfmiffion of whofe crown to his pofterity depend 
on his due obfervance of the law of the Jand, which is ftill fue 
perior to him,) ought to deter men from ftriving to eftablifh a 
government in this country on revolutionary principles. 

On thefe ideas, we muft greatly difapprovethe general tendency 
of the work before us, which avows and even recommends a 
fyftem, that can be eftablifhed in this country only on the ruins 
of the Britifh conftitution, Should the author fay that his plan 
was not intended for England, but that it was merely fpecula- 
tive, our obfervations will not apply to it: but, if he had an 
eye to this ifland when he framed it, (and that he had would 
feem probable from his having calculated on a population of tex 
millions of inhabitants, which is pretty nearly that of Great 
Britain,) we will fay that he has done the caufe of reform an 
eflential injury, by affording its enemies ground for faying that 
all reformers are alike, and that, when the offenfible or avowed 
object is merely the removal of abufes, the real one is to pull 
down the conftitutional fabric, and to builda republic in its ftead, 

The author begins by faying that corruption is the moft 
dreadful evil that can affect either public or private life ; and 
that it is generally the refule of power long continued in the fame 
individual. _ His remedy for this evil is ‘to make every fitu- 
ation in the commonwealth, to which is attached either truft 
Or power, REVOLUTIONARY Or ROTATIVE.’ This would ne- 
ceffarily pull down the throne, demolifh the houfe of lords, 

and 
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and bury the conftitution under the ruins of both: but, left 
it fhould be thought that this confequence was to be a matter 
of mere inference, he fays, in plain terms —S I propofe, that in 
my plan, no grade, or title of diftin@ion whatever, fhall exift 
among the citizens of the commonwealth, except what the ex- 
ercife of fuperior benevolence and virtue fhall obtain from the 
general refpect of fociety, or what the temporary pofleffion of 
the public functions fhall neceflarily demand for the moment.’ 
He next declares war again{ft the accumulation of immenfe 
wealth, which he afcribes to the law of entails and of primogeni- 
ture; and he therefore propofes to abolifh them, and to give to 
every child an equal portion of its parent’s fortune. He does 
not appear to perceive that by this he deftroys all diftin€tion be- 
tween virtue and vice, between worth and profligacy; and, 
under the idea of depriving the father of the power of giving 
through pride or caprice more to one child than to another, he 
puts exa¢tly on the fame footing the dutiful and the difobedient ; 
the fon who was the comfort of the father’s life, and him who 
had broken bis heart. Domeftic virtue is unqueftionably the 
fureft foundation of public virtue; and where can it be ex- 
ected that the latter will be found, if the children derive from 
the law and conftitution a right to difregard parental authority, 
and with impunity to trample under foot all filial piety? 

Thinking that finecure places were cither created, or are re- 
tained, only for the purpofe of maintaining in idlenefs and fplen- 
dour the younger fons of wealthy families, the author would 
have fuch places abolifhed as no longer neceflary; when, by 
the introduction of a gavel law, all the fons of a family fhould 
have been put on a level with refpect to fortune. We agree 
with him that finecure places ought to be abolifhed; and we 
think that, whether the law of primogeniture fhould or fhould 
not be continued, it would be abfurd to give any portion of 
the public revenue to men who did nothing in return for it. 
Idlenefs ought to be checked, not encouraged by rewards and 
emoluments. The old age, indeed, of men who had effentially 
ferved the ftate in their youth and manhood, ought to be made 
comfortable at the expence of the public, if they reguire affift- 
ance: but then that ought to be done by an open and avowed 
penfion, and not by the grant ofa finecuze place. 

The grand feature of his plan is the abolition of all exclufive 
privileges. Were this confined to fuch privileges as exonerate ine 
dividuals or claffes ef men from bearing their due fhare of public 
burdens ; as throw a monopoly of trade and bufinefs into the 
hands of commercial companies or corporations ; and as con~ 
fine the right of killing game to perfons pofleffing certain fore 
tunes; the abolition might perhaps be fupported on good 

grounds ; 
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grounds: but he proceeds a great deal farther, for he would 
extinguifh the idea of privileged orders, and would confe- 
quently drive the houfe of peers and the monarchy completely 
out of the conftitution. 

To church eftablifhments he is a decided enemy ; and on 
this head many readers would be more ready to join in fenti- 
ment with him, were they not led, by the manner in which he 
fpeaks on the fubjeG&, to fufpect that it is not folely by libe- 
rality of fentiment that he is influenced, but that indifference 
about religion in general comes in for a confiderable fhare of 
the merit of his fyftem of toleration. In fupport of this con- 
clufion,. the reader will find fufficient evidence, by turning to 
p. 28 of this performance, and proceeding to p. 36. 

He next proceeds to point out the intricacy of the laws, the 
expence of appeals to them, and the whole fyftem of adminifter- 
ing them, as grievances that call aloud for redrefs. 1na work 
which fpares not the crown, the mitre, nor the coronet, the 
lawyers could not expect to be complimented: the author, 
being an enemy to privileged clafles, could not, without a 
breach of confiftency, refufe to make the gentlemen of the long 
robe and the attornies bear their fhare of fatire and reproach. 
For his fentiments relative to that defcription of perfons, we 
refer to pages 38 and 3}. 

Having, in the firlt 44 pages of his work, given a kind of out- 
line of his plan, by potating out the various objedis on which 
his alterations were to turn, our author in page 45 begins to 
enter into the detail of his icheme. ‘aking the French for his 
model, he fets out with ** a declaration of rights,”’ in eighteen 
articles, which may be confidered as the bafis or foundation of 
his fyftem. The government which he propofes to eftablifh is 
a reprefentative republic; and with this view he is for dividing 
the whole nation into diftricts, containing as nearly as poiflible 
twenty-five thoufand male inhabitants entitled to vote: he then 
propofes that— 

* A general cenfus of the people fhould be taken, and when the dif- 
tricts are formed, the inhabitants of each fhall choofe, from among 
themfelves, by an abfolute majority, that is to fay, by not lefs than 
TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND ONE fufirages, a fit 
and proper perfon to be their REGIsTER, or keeper of the archives ; 
whofe fundtions fhall confiit in enrolling the names of all the inhabi- 
tants of the diitri€t qualified to vote ; which qualification, as I have 
before ftated, fhall only be, having attained eighteen years, being a male 
unattainted by crime, of fane intelle&, and a native of the country, 
er if not native, one who fhall have had paffed in bis favour, by an ab- 


foltute majority of the whole reprefentative bedy, a vote of DENIZA- 
TION.’ 
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The qualification for a reprefentative of the people, he thinks, 

fhould be nothing more than his having attained the age of 25 
years, having been an inhabitant of the diftrict which he is to re- 
prefent during the year antecedent to his election, and having 
himfelf the elective franchife. Hence it appears that our author’s 
commonwealth would be founded folely on population, and ia 
no degree on property. To the regifter he would allow a sulary 
of three bufbels of wheat per diem, and to the repreientative 
our bufbels. To make his government refemble as nearly as 
poffible that of France, he would have the electors, on the day 
on which they make choice of repreientatives, choofe alio as 
many fupernumeraries or /uppleans ; and, in order to keep the 
reprefentatives in a {tate of dependence on their conilituents, 
he propofes that— 

‘ The ele&tors fhall at any time when they fhall, to the number of 
TWELVE THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND ONE, agree that the 
reprefentative or his fupernumerary has forfeited their confidence, be 
pofletied of the power of removing fuch deputy or his fuperoumerary. 
and proceed to the election of another.’ 

Inftead of an independent executive government, he would 
have a committee chofen by the reprefentauves from among 
their own body, by an abfolute majority of the whole, and 
called the Committee-gf Government. He does not fay of how 
many this committee fhould confift, but that four of them 
fhould go out monthly by rotation, and be replaced by four 
others chofen in the fame manner as the fir. ‘To this com- 
mittce, however, he would give £ no other power than that of 
executing the decrees of the reprefentative body, and laying 
before them, for confideration, fuch meafures as they may 
deem neceflary to the public advantage; but not to put any 
meafure into execution until after it fhall have received the 
fanction of an abfolute majority of the reprefentatives of the 
people. ‘Tchis committee to have uncer them Six CLERKS, to 
be chofen annually from among the people, by an abfolu:e ma- 
jority of the reprefentative body, one montn previous to the 
expiration of each year; each to be paid TWO BUSHELS of 
wheat per diem, or an equivalent in money at the average 
price of grain in the diftrict where the repretentatives fhall 
hold their fittings,’ 

He propofes the eleQtion alfo of committees of finance, agricul- 
ture, trade, and provitions, al] from the body of reprelentatives. 

Our readers will perceive that the author does not in reality 
feparate the executive from the legiflative power, but that, 
on the contrary, in oppofition to the ableft writers on govern- 
ment, he completely blends both together and thus bids fair to 
eftablifh an uncontrouled tyranny. We wil) not follow him 
through his regulatiqns for the adminiltration of the laws ; 
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which, though well intended, we hefitate not to pronounce er- 
roneous, becaufe founded on an opinion contradicted by the ex- 
perience of mankind, that laws may be worded fo clearly as 
not to leave any room for doubts or difficulty in expounding 
them. He eftablifhes the liberty of the prefs on a broad bafts, 
and allows to baftards an equal fhare of their father’s fortune 
with the legitimate children. ‘That there may be always a due 
proportion between the price of labour and of articles of con- 
fumption, he propofes that no labourer or workman thall be paid 
at a lefs rate for his day’s labour, than one bufbel of wheat, or 
the value of it in money at the average market-price of the 
diftri& in which he is employed. With refpeé to religion, he 
propofes that * the commonwealth fhould not adopt any parti- 
cular religious tenet, nor pay any prieft of any perfuafion, nor 
build any houfe of religious worfhip; but that each citizen 
fhould be left at his liberty to follow that form of religion 
which is moft accordant to his ideas. On no zccount would 
I propofe that it fhould interfere in any manner with the poli- 
tical government of the COMMONWEALTH, nor ever allow it 
to become a fubject of difcuffion in the LEGISLATURE.’ 

Marriage he would have to be confidered by the ftate merely 
as a civil contract, to be formed before the magiftrate of 
the place, and liable to diflolution by a verdict of a jury, or 
the complaint of either wife or hufband; and that the male 
fhould be declared marriageable at the age of eighteen, and the 
female at the age of fixteen,—Capital punifhments he would to- 
tally abolifh, and fubftitute in their ftead hard labour for life. 

We cannot, confiftently with the limits of our publication, 
follow the author through his various heads of public taxes, re 
gifter of births and burials, bread and fuel, canals, public roads 
and rivers, wafte lands, magiftracy, lame, blind, lunatics, deaf 
and dumb, public prifons, education, military force and difcipline, 
and provifion for the poor: but we will lay before our readers his 
calculation of the expence of a government formed on the fore- 
going plan fora population of ten millions of inhabitants, {pred 
over a territory of fifty millions of acres. 

On this fubjeét he thus exprefles himfelf: 


* Of the above number I fuppofe there would be three millions of 
male citizens having elective franchife, that is, who had obtained 


their eighteenth year; this divided into diftrits of TWENTY-FIVE. 


THOUSAND each, would make onE HUNDRED AND TWENTY. 
_ * I reckon for the fake of clearnefs, the bufhel of wheat at fix fhil- 
hngs fterling money. 

‘ 120 REGISTERS, at 3 dufbels of wheat per diemeach £.39,420 


“3 CLERKS tocach REGISTER, at 2 dufhels of wheat per 


diem each _ a 78,840 





Carried forward 118,260 
‘STATIONARY, 
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Brought over £.118,260 
© sTATIONARY, &¢. for each REGISTER’S OFFICE, 
fuppofe one hundred pounds each per annum _- 12,000 


© 480 DEPUTIES, at 4 dufhels of wheat per diemeach 210,240 
‘ TRAVELLING EXPENCES for cach DEPUTY, aver- 


age at twenty pounds each — ome 9,600 
‘6 cLeRKS to the COMMITTEE Of GOVERNMENT, at 

2 bushels of wheat per diem each — _ 1,314 
‘STATIONARY, &c. for the OFFICE, perannum — 250 
“6 CLERKS to the COMMITTEE OF FINANCE, at 

2 bufbels of wheat per diem each — — 1,314 
‘sTATIONARY, &c. forthe OFFICE, per annum — 250 


«6 CLERKS to the COMMITTEE OF AGRICULTURE, 

TRADE, AND PROVISIONS, at 2 bujbels of wheat per diem 

each — — —— 1,314 
‘STATIONARY, &c. forthe OFFICE perannum — 250 
‘ paintiNG and other contingent expences of the rg- 

PRESENTATIVE BODY, COMMITTEES, REGISTERS, 





&c. — - a 25,000 
120 JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATORS, at 3 bufeis of 

avheat per diem each _— -— 39.420 
‘3 cLERKs to each JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATOR, at 

2 bufbels of wheat per diem each — — 78,840 
“STATIONARY, &c. for each OFFICE, at 250l. per 

aanum —_ —_ ~ 30,C0O 

£528,052 


‘ This may be amply provided for by a tax amounting to ong 
TWENTIETH PART OF A BUSHEL OF WHEAT, Or about rour- 
PENCE PER ACRE PER ANNUM On the lands of the commonwealth, 
which will produceafumof EIGHT HUNDREDANDTHIRTY-THREE 
THOUSAND THREE HUNPRED AND THIRTY-THREE POUNDS, 
and may be collected without any expence, by the REGisTeRs ofthe 
diftricts, and will greatly overbalance all the neceffary expences of an 
HONEST and RATIONAL GOVERNMENT, leaving every year the 
confiderable fum of THREE HUNDRED AND FIVE THOUSAND TWO 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-ONE POUNDS, to be applied to works of 
PUBLIC UTILITY, and other cafualties as they may occur, 


‘ Taxes raifed by FouR- PENCE per acre on land £333,333 
‘ Expences of government — 528,052 





Balance remaining yearly in the Public Treafury 305,281 

« Thus every FourTH year the taxes might be remitted to all the 
citizens ; on fuch years I would propofe that they fhould celebrate a 
feltival to okconomy.’ 

This, it muft be remarked, is the expence only of the civi/ 
government, and by no means includes a provifion for military 
operations carried on in defenfive wars, the only wars that can 
be juftifiable. It is true that our author exprefsly guards 
againft the poffibility of a military eftablifhment, by declaring 
. : i that 
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that the knowlege of mii‘itary tactics fhall not be confined to any 
one body of the community, that the ufe of arms fhould not 
he made a diftinét profeffion, but that every male fhould in 
due time be inftru@ed in it, and that thus every citizen might 
become a foldier, while every foidier continued to be a citizen. 
Still he would allow that, when citizens fhould be called out 
either to quell internal infurre€tion or tumult, or to repel a fo- 
reign invader, they fhould receive pay from the public. Now 
it is evident that, on fuch occafions, they could not march nor 
act with effect without arms, ammunition, artillery, tehts, 
camp equipage, &c. great ftores of thefe muft be provided 
before-haad by the nation at a heavy expence, and annually fed 
with freth fupplies. It muft not therefore be fuppofed that any 
thing like the real amount of the expence even of our author’s 
commonwealth of reafon is to be found in his calculation ; on 
the contrary, there is not a doubt that the catalogue of bur- 
denfome items, in the account of expenditure, would be length- 
ened to avery great and unexpected degree. it is alfo to be 
remarked that this able commonwealth-man has completely 
overlooked our navy and tranfmarine commerce, for he has 
not once thought of making the fmalleft provifion for pur- 
chafing timber and naval ftores, and building fhips of war. 

Having fufficiently animadverted on the fubftance of our 
author’s plan, we will now only add that, in a literary point of 
view, its arrangement is clear, and its ftyle eafy and free from 
blemithes. We may perhaps hear from him again, for he 
concludes his pamphlet with the following intimation: 

‘ [ have purpofely avoided mentioning any thing concerning the 
FEMALE CITIZENS, as, fhould this haity production be favourably 
received, I have an intention of publifhing my ideas concerning wo- 


men, in a treatife by itfelf.’ Sh.....n 





Art. XI. A Review of * The Landfcape; a dida@ic Pocm:’? allo of 
an Effay cn the Picturefque : together with practical Remarks on 
rural Ornament. by the Author of ** Planting and Ornamental 
Gardening ; a practical Treatife.”’ Svo. pp. 275. 5s. Doards. 
Nicol. 1795. 

J Ampecare- gardening is become a diftin& fcience, having 

its appropriate practical profeflors, who undertake the 
formation and improvement of grounds; and who generally 
follow, or pretend to follow, the fyftem or ityle of the late 

Mr. commonly called, Capability Brown. That gentleman 

ftands at the head of this modern art, and to his genius and 

tafte many enchanting fcenes in this country owe much of their 
beauty. We have heard the names of Repton, Lapidge, 

Fames, and others, as praétical profeflors of the rural art; 

and it fhould feem, by certain expreflions in the work now 

before 
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before us, that Mr. Marhhall himfelf (its author) comes under 
this defcription: but Mr. Repton appears to have been the only 
one who has provoked a contraverfy about the principles on 
which modern ornamental gardening is conducted. ‘Ihe ftyle 
of improvement purfued by Brown and his difciples has its ene- 
mies as well as its admirers. Among the former appear Mr. 
Knight, and Mr. Uvedale Price; who have addrefled the pub- 
lic, the one in verfe and the other in profe, for the purpofes of 
reprobating what they deem the abfurdities of this ftyle, cf 
exhibiting their ideas of genuine picturefque beauty, and of 
recommending the ftudy of painted landfcapes as an effential 
part of the education of a profeffed improver of natural {cenery. 
Both Mr. Knight’s poem “ the Landfcape*,” and Mr. Price’s 
effayt, have been noticed by us in the courfe of our labours: 
but the nature of our undertaking did not admit of fo minute 
and expanded a review of them as the writer before us has 
executed; nor indeed, on account of the very nature of the 
fubject, can it be expected that we fhould appear in the fore- 
ground of the contraverfy. We have, however, given our 
opinion; and the more we examine the works of Brown, con- 
fider his principles, and develope his real ideas, the more we 
are confirmed in it. 

The fyftem of Brown has been contemptuoufly called, 
hy its prefent opponents, a fyftem of clumping and belting : 
but we are convinced that thefe new critics in the rural art 
have ridicnled what they did not or would not underfand. 
They confider Mr, Lrown’s means as his ends; and they 
Jaugh at his talle, becauic, in certain cafes, beauty and the 
pictureique are not zmmedictely produced. Where’ fcenery is 
abfolutely to be created, plantations muft be rdifed; in order 
to be raifed, they mult be defended; and the formality thus 
produced muit be regarded rather as the fcaffolding of the 
building than as the building itfelf. Vulcan, in the antient 
mythology, was wedded to Venus ; which union is expreflive 
of the necefiity of having recourfe to the ugly god in the pro. 
duction of beauty ; and this will apply to ornamental gardening 
as well as to architeture. Mr. Brown made clumps and belts, 
but he did not purpofe that they fhould ever remain the heav 
and formal mafles which they appear when firft planted. He 
faw in them the latent poffidilities of beauty; and, viewings, 
with his mind’s eye, the good purpofes to which the ruzal 
artift may hereafter apply them in the imitation of foreft- 
icenery, he ordered and endured them. Many, however, not 
perceiving Mr. Brown’s ideas, have made formal belts and 





* See Rey. vol. xiv. p. 78. + Rev. vol. xvi. p. 315. 
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clumps, thinking that they muft be beautiful becaufe Mr, 
Brown made fuch things: but fuch errors do not derogate from 
the merit of his fyftem, nor can the blunders of fome who 
pretend to Jay out ground in his ftyle detract from his tafte. 

While we thus vindicate the reputation of this gentleman, 
we are ready to confefs that the Brownifts, in their ftyle of 
rural ornament, are getting into a fmoothnefs, tamenefs, and 
monotony in works on an extenfive fcale, which, though not 
fo difgufting as the old clipped garden, are always offenfive to 
pure tafte. As tending to correct this extreme, “ the Land- 
f{cape” and ‘* the Effay on the Picturefque” may be of fervice, 
and fo far we may congratulate the public on their appearance: 
but we can by no means fubfcribe to the general principles 
which they would eftablith. 

In Reviewing the Review before us, we muft for the moft 
part aflent to Mr. Marfhall’s opinions; and we think that 
he has amply expofed the error which runs through the poem 
and the effay, viz. that Jand{fcape-gardening muft take its prin- 
ciples from landfcape-painting : but we are alfo of opinion that 
in fome places he exceeds in levity,—as when he obje&s 
to the words in Mr. Knight’s poem clandeftine and counterfeit ; 
and that in others he treats the authors of “* the Landfcape” and 
«* Effay” with a fupercilioufnefs, which their refpetable fitua- 
tions in life, their learning, and their acknowleged tafte, render 
fomewhat improper. 

As a fhort fpecimen of Mr. M.’s review of Mr. Knight’s 
Land{cape, we will extraé his ftrictures on part of the 2d book. 

« Having dreamed of naked places, and of bare and bald canals, 
until his tormented mind grew frantic, the poet wakes, if a mind in 
a ftate of phrenzy can be faid to awake, exclaiming— 

To heav’n devoutly I’ve addreffed my prayer 
Again the mo/i-grown terraces to rai/e, 

And fpread the Jabyrinth’s perplexing maze, 
Replace in even lines the ductile yew, 

And plant again the ancient avenue. 

« This we pafs, as being intitled only to pity, or ridicule, and 
join the poet in the foreft; where a cool breeze and natural fcenery 
enable him to proceed with due decorum; until catching, unfortu- 
nately, a glimpfe of one of Brown’s curfed Scotch fir clumps,—a 
ftring which never fails when touched to effect a relapfe—he breaks 
out again, — 

But ah! how different is the formal lump 

Which the improver plants, and calls a clump! 

Break, break, ye nymphs, the fence that guards it round ! 

With browfing cattle all its forms confound ! 

As chance or fate will have it, let it grow ;— 

Here {piring high ;—there cut, or trampled low. Line 51 to-56. 
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¢ Surely, after this flagrant trefpafs op the rights of long-eftablithed 
practice ; of practice certainly as old”as the art of planting; fome 
newly difcovered method of raiing trees without fences might be 
reafunably expected. But vain were our expectations.It is enough 
for a poet to pull down.’ 

Mr. Price and Mr. Marfhall agree in acknowleging that 
their principles lie in direct oppofition ; for, while the former 
would lead the rural artiit into the gallery to inftruct him in 
the principles of his profeffion, the latter aflerts that ¢ the moft 
glaring abfurdity that has crept into modern gardening, ap- 
pears evidently to have been effedied by a ftudy of landfcape- 
painting ;” (he inftances here Kent’s induc@ment to plant dead 
trees by the effet which dead ftumps fticking out of canvas 
produced ;) and farther that © the rural artift has nothing to 
hope but much to apprehend from his vifit to the gallery.’ 
Here we think that the Reviewer has carried matters too far. 
Without judgment, no doubt, the rural ornamentalift may be 
led, by conceiving the two arts to be perfectly analogous, into 
greaterrors; yet furely the painted landfcape, as a ftudy, may 
be of ufe to the judicious artift, who can difcriminate between 
what is transferable from the c#nmvas into garden fcenery, and 
what is not; and furely the maker‘of real landfcapes may fome- 
times avai! himfelf of thofe beautiful combinations which 
painting often exhibits.’ ‘Though the two arts are diftin@, 
they may throw fome rays of light on each other. 

A confufion has taken place in this contraverfy, from the 
writers not having minutely difcriminated the object of their 
animadverfions. ‘They do not diftinguifh between places to be 
created and places to be formed,—between places capable. of 
only the more minute beauties, and thofe which poflefs the 
fublimer graces, —between the drefizd garden immediately round 
the manfion, and the diftant grounds and profpect. Objferva- 
tions which apply to one cannot apply to the cther ; and rural 
critics may mutually exhauit the quiver of wit and ridicule on 
each other, but they will not inftruct tii] they write to be 
clearly underftood. -Mr. Marfhall endeavours to draw the line, 
and, we think, very properly, between that department of 
landfeape fcenery which is the province of the pidturefque and 
fometimes of the fublime, and the drefled garden. The {mooth- 
nefs and edginefs admiflable in the latter is as much to be cen- 
fured when extended to the former, as the rough features of 
the former would be were they to be brought immediately under 
the drawing-room windows. Mr. Knight, if we may judge 
from his poem and copper-plate annexed, is averfe from drefled 
{cenery even near the manfion, and wot!d have us fuppofe that 
he prefers a bridge, which can be of no ufe except for a peafant 
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to clamber over, to one capable of fuftaining acarriage : but the 
refident in fuch a dwelling, as his plate exhibits, would not be 
fatisfied with having no other approach than over fuch a mis+ 
fhapen thing as Mr. K.’sthree-legged tumble-down- dick bridge, 
nor would he choofe to have his houfe picturefqued into gloom 
and dampnefs. In the firft place, the beauty of utility muft 
be ftadied, nor muft comfort be facrificed to make fcenery 
which the land{cape painter would wifh to transfer to his can- 
vas. Who would live in a ruin, and fufter the furrounding 
trees to grow in at the windows, and to blend their foliage with 
the broken fragments, becaufe fuch a combination would make 
a beautiful picture? To unite rural ornament with the conve- 
niences of habitation is the moft common object of the artift ; 
and it muft be faid of Brown, to ufe Mr. Marfhall’s words, 
¢ that he raifed the art of embellifhing natural fcenery, in the 
more immediate environs of fafhionable refidences, to a degree 
of excellence, and that with a rapidity which no other liberal 
art ever experienced.” Mr. M. compares the garden near the 
houfe to a medallion, which muft be finifhed to bear a clofe 
infpeGtion ; while the roughnefs, for which Mr. K. and Mr. P. 
are fuch unqualified advocates,,he ailigns to the diftant fcenery. 
The department of painting moft allied to the rural art he pro- 
nounces to be the Panorama. 

It is impoffible for us to attend thefe gentlemen ftep by flep 
through this contraverfy about rural embcllifhment and the 
picturefque. Suffice it to fay that Mr. M, has reviewed the 
publications of Mr. K. and Mr. P. with minutenefs, if not in 
every inftance with refpect, . He follows them book by book, 
and chapter by chapter; and, whatever obje@tion may occa- 
fionally be made to his manner, his matter evinces a Rnowlege 
of the fubjeét on which he writes. He may unqueftionably be 
clafled among the moft able advocates of Brown, and of the 
ftyle of gardening which he introduced. 





Art. MUL. Account of the Management of the Poor in Hamburgh, fince 
r =m 62.Q , - >. > 
the Year 1783. Ina Letter to fome Friends of the Poor in Great 
Breain. Svo. pp.62. Edinburgh. 4795. 


HIs pamphlet, not printed for fale, has been put into our 
hands with a view of rendering its contents better known 
than they can become by means of private diftribution only. 
Its author is Mr. Voght of Hamburgh, a gentleman who em- 
ploys an ample fortune in promoting the purpofes of philan- 
thropy. He has traveiled much in fearch of knowlege for the 
fake of appying it fo t ie good of mankind ; and ke has made 
this land his refidence for neaily two years paft, in the mott 
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affiduous purfuit of every object that might prove ufeful to his 
own country. In return for the information which has been 
liberally afforded him by many refpectable friends, he has com- 
municated to them the prefent account of an inftitution directed 
to one of the moft important purpofes in civil fociety, of which 
he himfelf was a principal author. With great pleafure we 
contribute our aid to farther his benevolent intention; and, in 
as fuccinét a manner as we areable, we fhall lay before our 
readers the effential parts of his plan. 

The rich commercial city of Hamburgh, containing about 
110,000 inhabitants, had been gradually, like the other trading 
towns of Europe, falling into the evils of a numerous, idle, 
and bergarly poor. ‘The number which it had to feed wes 
about 7000, befides 2500 in the hofpitals. Some private at- 
tempts to give them relief and employment had taken place be- 
fore 1788, but in that year a public inftitution was formed for 
thofe purpofes, under the fan@iion of the magiftrates. All the 
fums before expended in alms and workhoufes, together with 
thofe which could be collected by annual voluntary fub/criptions 
folicited through the whole town, were formed into one ftock. 
The town-was divided into 60 diftri&s, each containing nearly 
an equal number of poor; to each diftrict three citizens were 
chofen for three years as overfeers, and a committee was ap- 
pointed of ten direéfors, five of them fenators. The firft obje@ 
being relief, a calculation was made of what each pauper re- 
quired, for a bare fubfiftence ; and it was eftablifhed as a funda- 
mental principle, to reduce this fupport ower than what any 
induftrious man or woman could earn by their labour. It was 
fixed at 1s. 6d. weekly. The next point was to find them 
work, The {pinning of flax-yarn was felected, and the pay- 
ment was afcertained not by weight but by meafure. The 
poor who wanted work had clean flax delivered to them at a 
certain low price, and the yarn when fpun was bought of them 
at a rate 30 per cent. above the ufual {pinning price. A fchool 
was opened for teaching thofe who required it, and they were 
maintained till] they had learned the art, when they were dif- 
miffed with a wheel and a pound of flax. ‘Thus ali ttofe whofe 
former earnings were lefs than 1s. 6d. a week, and who were 
able to fpin, had work fupplied them by the focicty fufficient 
for their fupport, and were declared to be no Ignger objeds of 
weekly affifiance. As to the difabled poor, after the quantity of 
work which they were able to do had been afcertained, the 
overfeer was directed to pay them weekly as much as it fell 
fhort of 1s. 6d.  Furnifhing employment, therefore,” and 
making it the intereft of the poor to work, was the ba/fis of the 
Whole defign. ) 
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Sickne/s was the next evil to be obviated. For this purpofe, 
a hofpital was provided, and alfo an eftablifhment for taking 
care of the fick at their own houfes.. Phyficians, furgeons, 
and midwives, were appointed to the feveral quarters, and not 
only medicine, but diet, and money, were diftributed as oc- 
cafion required. 

The burthen of a numerous family was alfo to be alleviated, 
not only to the loweft poor, but to widows and to induftrious 
couples in a fomewhat better way of employment. Weekly 
allowances were made to the parents in fome cafes, in others 
the younger children were boarded out in other families ; and 
{chools were provided for a// the poor children from fix to fix- 
teen years of age, where two thirds of their time were allotted 
to work, and one third toinftruciion. It was made a rule, 
on which the fecond hinge of the inititution is faid to turn, ¢ that 
to no family fhould any relief be allowed for a child paft fix 
years of age, but that this- child, being fent to fchool, fhould 
receive, not only the payment of his work, but alfo an allow- 
ance, in the compound ratio of his attendance at {chool, his 
behaviour, and his application to work.’ 

The very deflitute condition of the poor at the commence- 
ment of this inftitution rendered it neceflary to provide cloaths 
and bedding, as well as to redeem the goods which they had 
pawned. ‘Ihefe articles were fecured from being again pawn- 
ed, by being indelibly marked as the property of the inftitu- 
tion. The cloaths were made by fome of the poor at the 
{chools. 

As foreigners flock into Hamburgh from the poor countries 
round, it was eftablifhed that not lefs than three years’ refi- 
dence fhould entitle to relief ; and a hofpitium was opened for 
foreign poor, where they might live three days, and then be 
pafled on with a viaticum. 

* The above comprizes the general plan of management of the 
poor adopted in Hamburgh, and with fuch fuccefs, that not 
only has beggary been entirely abolifhed, but a redudtion has 
been made in the nuraber of families requiring relief, and in 
the expenditure, at the fame time that the mortality among the 
fick poor has greatly decreafed, and in all refpeéts their condie 
tion has been amended. 

For a variety of farther particulars, together with excellent 
remarks relative to the plan and the caufes of its fuccefs, we 
are obliged to refer to the pamphlet itfelf; which ought by all 
means to be publifhed in the common way, for a more yeneral 
difperfion among thofe who would intereft themfelves in its 
contents. We fhould add that two volumes of Jaws and re- 
poris, together with ail the other papers concerning this efta- 
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blifhment, are depofited with Mr. Creech of Edinburgh, to be 
communicated to thofe to whom this letter is addrefled. Ai 





Art. XIII. A Treatife, fhewing the intimate ConnePion that fubjijis 
between Agriculture and Chemiftvy. Addreffed to the Cultivators of 
the Soil, to the Proprietors of Fens and Moffesin Great Britain and 
Ireland ; and tothe Proprictors of Weft India Eitates. By the Karl 
of Dundonald. gto. pp. 252. J). 1s, Boards. Edwards. 
Pall Mall. 1795. 


Nn this aze of diffipation and frivolity among the higher and 
middle clafles of mankind, to find a man of rank bending 
his attention towards his country’s welfare, and anxious to fix 
its profperity on a firm and lJafting bafis, mult be pleafing to 
every reflecting and patriotic mind. 

‘Inthe following pages, (fays Lord Dundonald,) an attempt will 
be made to explain, on eftablifhed principles, the proceffes that ac- 
company the cultivation and amelioration of the foil. ‘This difcuffion 
will come forward with peculiar advantage at a time when provifions 
bear fo high a price, and when individuals, awakening from the 
golden dreams of manufactures and of commerce, begin to fee, and 
experimentally to feel, that the profperity of a nation cannot be per- 
manent, nor its inhabitants quiet and contented, in their re{pective 
fituations, where agriculture is neglected, and an unwife preference 
given to manufactures and to commerce ; occupations that produce 
very different effects on the bodies and minds of men, from thofe that 
are attendant on the fober and healthful employment of hufbandry,’— 

‘The promoting of agriculture is not folely to be confidered as 

reating a more plentiful fupply of food, but it is to be regarded as 
morally and politically conducing to the true happinefs of man, by 
giving to him the occupation allotted to his firft parents; whence flow 
health, focial order, and obedience to lawful authority ; confequences 
very different from thofe that are produced by the over-driven fy {tem 
of manufacturing, in which the induftrious workman is often fubjeéfted 
to great inconveniences, not only by the fluctuation in the demand for 
the articles he manufa¢tures, but likewife by a total fufpenfion of 
trade by war or cther caufes. When evils, litte thefe, which he has 
no power to avert, prefs hard upon him, he is frequently rendered 
defirous of aflifting to bring about any political change, whereby he 
is tempted to believe that his fituation may be rendered more com- 
fortable ; hence he becomes unquiet, and to fociety a lefs valuable 
member than the hufbandman, whofe occupation does not expofe him 
to fuch diftrefs, nor to the like temptations.’ \ 

The fubje&s of this work are, earths, air, water, heats 
faline fubftances, animalized matter contained in vegetables, 
vegetables analyfed by fire and by putrefaion, oxygenation, 
inert vegetable matter or peat, foflil coal, charcoal, fulphurous 
{chyft, lime, chalk or uncalcined calcareous matter, alkaline 
falts, magneiia confidered as a manure, iren, v itriolice-nitrous — 
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marine—and phofphoric acid, infects, faline {ubftances with 
earthy bafes, faline fubftanees compofed of alka':es and acids, 
itable-dung and compofts, draining, fallowing, paring and 
burning, method of analyfing or afcertaining the prefence of 
different earths or fubftances in the different foils, argillaceous 
—calcareous—chalky—and fandy foils, peat mofles, fens, and 
barren lands, drainage of the fens, Weft India iflands, be- 
nefit to their culture from a due attention to the oxygenation of 
vegetable matter, and the fubfequent folution of it by alkalies 
and other faline bodies, cultivation of forel with a view to the 
production of other more valuable crops, &Xc. 

It is not our intention to follow, in detail, thefe feveral di- 
vifions, but rather to give our readers a general idea of the 
work as a treatife on agricultural chemiftry. 

The language is that of the new fchool of the French che- 
mifts; a language which, being moft rational, will doubilefs 
become moft prevalent. 

The manner is elementary: too much fo, indeed, for the 
philofopher, whatever it may be for the farmer. There are 
many aflertions which ought, we think, to have been accom- 
panied with the details of experiment. Even the fubje& of 
oxygenation,——which, if not the only new fubject in the book, is 
certainly the moft interefting,—is treated with the fame kind of 
mathemical confidence that we find in books of arithmetic and 
menfuration. We copy this fection. 

‘Oxycenation. * By the combination of pure air with ioflam- 
mable fubtlances, particular acids are formed, with the peculiar bafes 
of thofe acids contained ininflammable fubftances. The acids, as they 
are formed, combine either with the calcareous matter of the vege- 
tables, or with other calcareous matter in the foil, forming falts, 
which for the moft part are very infoluble. 

‘ The procefs of putrefaction is always accompanied by that of oxy- 
genation: but oxygenation may be, and is to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of putrefaction. 

‘ To this procefs of oxygenation, the continuance of vegetable 
matter on the furface of the earth is principally to be afcribed ; as in 
the cafe of peat moffes, fens, and moraffes, as well as in moft foils, 
but more efpecially in fuch as have long been under cultivation. 
The indeftruétible ftate of vegetable matters, under thefe circum. 
{tances, and their conftant accretion, may be referred to the infoluble 


compounds, produced by the action of pure air on thefe inflammable 
fubftances, 

‘ The infolubility, to a certain degree, of this fyftem, adopted by 
nature, is undoubtedly to be preferred to one more completely foluble ; 
for it is evident, that if putrefaction, or oxygenation, had poileffed 
the power of rendering all the vegetable matter, by a {peedy procefs, 
foluble in water, two pernicious confequences muft have followed : the 
rains would have wafhed down fuch extracts, and foluble matters, as faft as 
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formed, into the rivers and fprings, contaminating the waters, and ren- 
dering them unfit forthe exiftence of fithes, or forthe ufe of terreftria! ani- 
mals. The =< procefs of time, would thereby receive all the vege- 


table and anim’ produce of the dry land, and the earth would ultimately 
become barren, confifting alone of the fimple earths, without any 
admixture of vegetable matter; confequently there could be no accu- 
mulation of this fubitance on the furface, as is the cafe to an immenfe 
degree at prefent. As fuch there cannot be a doubt, but that the 
prefent incomplete procefs of putrefaction, oxygenation, or folution 
of organic bodies, has been eltablifhed by the Great Creator of all 
things for wife and benevolent purpofes; efpegially when it fhall be 
underftood, that the apparent impérfeétions of this (to a certain de- 
gree) infoluble fyftem are, as they refpeét agriculture and vegetation, 
to be remedied, when neceflary by the ingenuity and indultry of 
man. 

« A frequent expofure of frefh furfaces to the action of the air, as 
in the cafe of fallowing, will, by promoting oxygenation, increafe the 
infolubility of vegetable matters contained in the foil.’ 

This leads us naturally to the author’s ftrictures on FAL} 
LOWING ; which we alfo deem it proper to tranfcribe : 


‘FatLtowinc. It has been frequently noticed in the preceding 
pages, that alkaline falts act more powerfully on fome kinds of peat 
und inert vegetable matters than others, particularly on thofe which 
become oxygenated by being expofed to the action of air. This 
points out, that the practice of fallowing ground containing much ve- 
getable matter, by repestedly expofing freth furfaces to the action of 
the air, occafions the peat, or vegetable matter, to be more eafily 
diffolved, or acted upon by alkaline falts ; but when no fuch appli- 
cation is made, the infolubility of the vegetable matter is by fallowing 
increafed, which, to certain grounds, may prove, inftead of a benefit, 
a real injury. 

‘The putrefaction or folution of vegetable fubftances is more 
readily promoted by a clofe or ftagnated itate of the air, whan by a 
conftant fupply and addition of oxygene or pure air, as happens to 
vegetable fubftances when fubjeéted to the operation of fallowing. 

‘ Clover, faint foin, cabbages, turnips, leguminous crops, hemp, 
and thofe plants which overfhadow the ground, and caufe a ttagnation 
of air, prevent thereby the exceflive exhalation of moifture, and pro- 
mote the putrefaction or decompofition of vegetable matters contained 
in the foil: fuch crops will therefore prove more ceconomical and 
beneficial to fubfequent crops, than the prefent fyitem of fallowing. 

‘ By fallowing, not only one year’s rent and labour are loft, but 
likewife the vegetable matter contained in the foil is thereby rendered 
lefs fit to promote the growth of fubfequent crops. Fallowing fhould 
be practifed but {paringly ; its principal ufe is in altering the mecha- 
nical arrangement of the foil, either by pulverizing it or making it 
more compatt, (both of which effects, according to circumitances, are 
thereby produced,) and in deftroying root, feed weeds or inteéts. 
Thefe objeéts being attained, recourfe fhould never be had to the 
{ame operation, unlefs it becomes requilite from the failure of crops, 
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or other incidental caufes, which are beit provided againft by fublti- 


tuting the culture of drill crops initead of a fallow.? 

Having thus given the reader fome idea of the mode in which 
this volume is delivered to the public, we will add a few words 
refpecting its matter ; taking the two foregoing quotations for 
our text. 

In the former extract, we are given to underftand that, by 
the procefs of nature, which Lord D. has termed oxygenation, 
the inflammable matter of vegetables, (or what the farmer calls 
dung,) lodged in the foil, is fxed in fuch a manner as to prevent 
its being wafhed out by heavy rains, and carried away, wafte, 
to the fea. This is a comfortable reflection to the hufbandman ; 
and we hope that the idea, in fome part at leaft, is founded in 
fact. Admitting it to be fo, it follows that it is the farmer’s 
bufinefs to render his manure friable, as quickly as poffibie; to 
mix it intimately with the foil, with all convenient {peed ;— 
and to expofe it to the influence of the atmofphere, in that 
ftzic, in order to haften this wife procefs of nature: confe- 
quently, that he fiould fpread what he calls /hort dung on his 
fallows. and fhou'd plow, harrow, and blend the manure and 
the foil well together, and expofe them to the fun and air, until 
the oxygenation be effected. 

In the latter of thefe quotations, we are told, and we believe 
with truth, that * the folution of vegetable fubftances is more 
readily promoted by a clofe or ftagnant ftate of the air, than by 
a conftant fupply and addition of oxygen or pure air.” Hence, 
it follows that it is the kufbandman’s buiinefs to cover his foil 
with a thickfet fhadowy crop, in order to furnifh its roots with 
a full fupply of that nour. fiment which he had carefully laid 
up for them tn the preceding tallow; and not, by a partial 
crop, 2nd repeated hocings, to promote the procefs of oxyge- 
nation while the crop 1s growing! and thus, by the moft inge- 
nious way imaginable, prevent, by art, that neceflary folution 
and fupply of food which nature would otherwile furnith. 

The succeeding fection on paring and burning is not lefs in- 
conliflent :—but this practice rivals a favourite manure, which 
the author feems to have in view to manufacture. 

« Methods of manufafuring, (fays he,) at a cheap rate, the moft 
eflicacious of thefe falts (vitriolic neutral {a'ts) have been difcovered, 
and farmers will foon be enabled to make the neceflary experiments, 
and to fatisfy themfelves that fuch falts poffefs the powers afcribed to 
them. ‘The price will be regulated by the duty which may be charged 
on fea falt, and on the bitter refufe liquor of the falt works, whence 
thefe articles are to be made.’ 

The following extract fhews, in a favorable light, Lord Dundo- 
nald’s genius and public {pirit: we confider it as forming a very 
valuable part of his performance : 
¢ But 
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« But as it may happen that much time may elapfe before any re- 
lief is granted, or any alteration made in the prefent falt laws, it be- 
comes important to confider how a fupply of falt, or what is fill more 
valuable, how a fupply of fea or falt water may be obtained for the 
ufe of cattle, and the purpofes of agriculture, without being fub- 
jeéted to the prefent duties. Previous to this explanation, it is proper 
to ftate fome further circumttances, more fully to imprefs on the mind 
of the farmer the effe¢t which fale or fea water has in promoting the 
more full putrefaCtion of dung and vegetable matters. 

‘ It is well known that {hips built of unfeafoned timber are at firft 
very unhealthy, The exhalation of the vegetable juices of the freth 
wood is not the fole caufe. It is principally to be afcribed to the pu- 
trefcent hepatic gas, generated by the mixture of the vegetable 
juices with the vitriolic neutral falts contained in fea water, forming 
what is called bilge water. The {mell of it is no lefs offenfive, than 
its effects are prejudicial to the health of the thip’s company. When 
a new veilel happens to be tight, and to make little water, it is the 
practice with all intelligent feamen, to fweeten the veffel’s hold and 
limbers, by daily letting in and pumping out a fufficient quantity of 
water. 

‘ Certain gaffes, which are injurious to the health of animals, are 
favourable to the growth of plants: hepatic air is one of them; and 
as hepatic air is formed in veffels’ holds by the action of fea water on 
the foluble matter of the wood, the fame effect will be produced by 
the addition of falt water to dung or to vegetable matters. The ge- 
neration of the hepar is to be afcribed folely to the vitriolic falts con- 
tained in fea water, and there is fome reafon to fufpeét, that fea falt, 
or muriat of foda, may fuffer a decompofition in this putrefactive 
procefs, and that the marine acid thereof may be decompofed. 

‘ The putrefadtion of fea water is not confined to the bilge water in 
veifels. he water of the fea itfelf, in certain fouthern latitudes, un- 
dergocs a material change, emitting, during long calms, a putrid of- 
fentive {me!’ ; and water intended for the purpofe of making fale, kept 
tco long in the refervoirs during fummer, will juffer fuch an alteration in 
its nature, as to be rendered incapable of yielding chryitals of fea fale. 
A month or fix weeks of warm weather, is in this latitude, fufficient to 
produce the change, which is prevented by letting out of the refervoir, 
every fourteen days, part of the old brine, and taking in a frefh 
fupply of fea water, frequently very inferior in concentration or 
ftrength to that which is obliged thus to be diicharged. If this ten- 
dency to putrefaétion take place fimply in confequence of the fmall 
proportion of animal and vegetable matters contained in fea water, 
there is ftill greater reafon (exclufive ot actual experiments) to con- 
clude, that it will take place, in a much higher degree, on addin 
fea water to a Jarger proportion of fuch fubftances as of themfelves 
have a tendency to the putrefactive itate. As any further proofs of 
the effects of the faline matters contained in fea water, in promoting 
putrefaétion, may be deemed unneceflary, a method of procuring a 
fupply, without incurring the expence of manufacturing them, or 
being liable to the prefeat duties, 1s an object of the greatett import- 
are to the farmer and the grazier, particularly to thofe who are at a 
diftance from the fea, 
| ¢ Ia 
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‘In its vicinity, farmers and others avail themfelves of their fitu-. 


ation, and procure fea water either to mix with dung, or for the 
other purpofes to which the application of it has been recommended. 
A ton of fea water contains from a bufhel to a bufhel and a quarter of 
fea falt, befide a certain proportion of the vitriolic faltse ‘This 
quantity could not be purchafed in England, including the duty, at 
an expence lefs than feven fhillings, which farmers, fituated as before 


defcribed, may procure at the fmall expence of carriage. 

« Sea water may be raifed, where coal is cheap, by means of a fire 
engine, to fuch a height as, correfponding with the level of the in- 
Jand country, would allow the water to be conveyed in fmall open 
canals, in wooden or in earthern pipes, toa confiderable inland diflance; 


each farmer, or proprietor, receiving as it paffes the neceflary fupply.’ 

We could point out a variety of ufeful fuggeftions which 
this work contains: but we rather choofe to refer the agri- 
culturift to the volume itfelf; where, if he will read with 
caution, he will read with much profit. We wifh, however, 
that Lord D, had left the application of the chemical principles, 
which he has adduced, to the practical farmer ; as his Lordfhip 
is evidently too little acquainted with the practice of agriculture 
to apply them profitably himfelf. We fhould not do that juftice 
to the public which we are bounden to render, were we not 
to obferve that, in our opinion, the fingle recommendation of 
not expofing arable foils to the air, or expofing them fparingly, 
cuhen they are not cropped, is capable of doing ten-fold more 
mifchief co the agricultural intereit of the kingdoms, than all the 
chemical ideas, (valuable as many of them are,) which the vo- 
Jume contains, can do good. On arable jJand, that which dif 
tinguifhes the farmer from the floven conti(ts chiefly in the ex- 
polure of the foil to the atmofphere, during the vacant intervals 
between crops: for the purpofe of deltroying weeds and ani- 
malcules ; of giving friability and opennefs to the foil, fo as to 
admit the tender fibres of plants; and, if we may judge 
from a long courfe of practice and attentive obfervation, for the 
purpofe of imbibing from the atmofphere that which promotes 
vegetation. We are, indeed, fo fully convinced of this truth 
from experience, that we are inclined to doubt, in fome part at 
Jeaft, the noble author’s theory of oxygenationy on which his 
entire fyflem may be faid to hinge. 

We fay this, however, rather with aview of putting our readers 
on their guard, in perufing this work, than with the intention 
of contraverting its principles; as we wilh to fee them duly in- 
veltigated, and put to the teft of experience on a large {cale, in 
the praGQice of farmers. For this reafon, we are concerned to 
find them locked upin a coftly volume,— which few farmers, we 
fear, will be induced to purchafe ; and we hope that Lord 
Dundonald will favour the public with an oétavo edition, at a 


moderate price, of this truly interefting traét. 
Mars..lh. Ast 
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Arr. XIV. Mr. Henter’s Treatife on the Blood, &Se. 
[ Article concluded from p. 267 of vol, XVII | 

I" a fhort introduction, at once querulous, farcaftic, and 

modeft, Mr. Hunter informs us that the principles of his 
work have been delivered in lectures ever fince the year 1770; 
and that he now offers, in a more perfect form, what was 
thought worthy of the public’ when furreptitioufly given * evea 
in a mutilitated ftate.? Refpecting the perfection of the form, 
we {hall unavoidably drop a few words in the courfe of this 
article. Many of the doctrines have already been difleminated 
in a variety of contraverfial and other publications; and it has 
fared with Mr. H.’s opinions as with the theory of Jatent heat, 
which, though never publifhed by its author, otherwife than in 
lectures, is now well underftood. Such a degree of notoriety 
renders it needlefs for us to enter fo minutely into the confi- 
deration of this important treatife, as if its contents came for 
the firft time before the public. 

After a few paragraphs, explanatory of terms, our author 
proceeds to the natural hiffory of the blood. He has no where 
been more fully anticipated than in this part. Mr. Hewfon 
had concluded that air has great efficacy in caufing the blood to 
coagulate, that co!d has none, and reft but little. As tocold, 
Mr. H. is of the {ame opinion, but he thinks * air to have no 
more effet than any other extraneous body in contact with the 
blood that is capable of making an impreffion uponit.’ ¢ Rett,’ 
he teaches, * has greater influence in the change than any 
other circumftance whatever; yet it is not reft, confidered 
fimply, but reft under certain circumftances, which appears to 
poflefs {uch a power; for motion given to the blood out of the 
vellels will not of itfelf prevent its coagulation; nor will it 
even in the veflels themfelves, if all the purpofes of motion are 
not anfwered by it.’ 

After a variety of obfervations, Mr. Hunter thus finally deli- 
vers himfelf, p. 25: * My opinion is, that the blood coagulates 
from an impreifion; that is, its fuidity under fuch circumftances 
being improper or no longer neceflary, it coagulates to anfwer 
now the neceflary purpofe of folidity. This power feems to be 
influenced in a way, in fome degree fimilar to mufcular action, 
though probably not entirely of that kind.’ Krom thefe ex- 
preflions, it will appear how ill the author has fucceeded in his- 
attempt to inveftigate the caufe of the coagulation of the blood. 
In having recourfe to the phrafe flimulus of neceffity, a phrafe 
abfoluiely without meaning, he reverfes philofophy ; of which 
the proper bufinefs is to afcertain and arrange facts. Even in 
the fame breath in which he attempts to point out a general 
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conneAing principle, he aflerts that we cannot ¢ inveftigate the 
{timuli from this caufe;’ and it is indeed true that the fubject is 
Jeft by our author in the utmoft perplexity: but we may hope 
that future inquirers, efpecially fuch as poflefs a more accurate 
knowlege of animal chemiftry, will be more fuccefsful in their 
endeavours. The queftion is important to phyfiology; and 
thofe who attempt to folve it fhould have in view the fate 
experiments on milk, a fiuid which bears no {mall analogy to 
blood. 

in the fubfequent part of this long chapter, Mr. H. makes 
ample amends for a mode of reafoning which, if admitted, 
would introduce univerfal confufion into fcience. In his 
idea that the coagulating lymph is the moft eflential part of the 
blood, he coincides with fome preceding phyfiologifts of great 
celebrity. As a proof of the light which he is often unex- 
pectedly throwing on the practice of medicine, we fhall pro- 
duce the following ingenious paflage : 

« Refit, or flow motion of the blood in the veffels, gives a difpofi- 
tion towards the feparation of the red part, as well as when it is 
extravafated; fince the blood in the veins of an animal acquires a 
cifpofition to feparate its red parts, more than in the arteries, efpe- 
cially if it be retarded in the veins; the nearer, therefore, to the 
heart in the veins the greater will the difpofition for feparation be ; 
though it does not feem to retard coagulation. ‘This is always ob- 
fervable in bleeding; for if we tie up an arm, and do not bleed it 
immediately, the frit blood that flows from the orifice, or that which 
has itagnated for fome time in the veins, will fooneft feparate into its 
three coaftituent parts : this circumfance expofes more of the coagu- 
lating lymph, at the top, which is fuppofed by the ignorant to indi- 
cate more inflammation, while the next quantity taken fufpends its 
. red parts in the lymph, and gives the idea that the firft {mall quan- 
tity had been of fuch fervice at the time of its flowing, as to have 
altered for the better the whole mafs of blovd.’ 

The feGions on the ferum and red globules of the blood con- 
tain a variety of faéts which may be advantageoufly compared, 
3. with the faéts related by Mr. Hewlon, and 2. with the later 
writers on the effect of refpiration on the blood. Our author 
fupplies many obfervations from the beft of all poffible fources— 
the living human body, by which the late well-known doc- 
trines may be corrected and extended. From p. 76 to 100, the 
celebrated theory of the living principle of the blood is un- 
folded. ‘The facts ftated in this fection are, we imagine, gene- 
rally known to thofe who take an intereft in fuch inquiries. 
‘They are doubtlefs important additions to our fteck of know- 
lege ; and we are ftill inclined to think that Mr. H.’s adverfa- 
rics have often not been aware that they were raifing a difpute 
adout words. Jf, accordjng to their ideas, the term life can- 
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not be applied to a fluid, a previous explanation might have 

revented the contraverfy: but if the term be allowed to be fo 
applicable, it is not eafy to fhew in what refpect Mr. H.’s ex- 
periments are unfatisfactory :—no author, as far as we recollect, 
has demonftrated their deficiency. 

Chapter ![. is employed in a difquifition concerning the 
powers of the vafcular fyftem. Mr. H. finds it neceilary to 
fhew that there is in veflels a power of mufcular contraction, 
and that elafticity is, befides, neceflary to their function. In his 
preliminary remarks, we find much fubtlety, fome obfcurity, 
and perhaps a little confufion in arrangement, if not of ideas, 
The fecond circumftance depends on the enunciation of pro- 
pofitions without the particular facis on which they reft, 

Having clearly, as we think, detected the author in the abufe 
of general terms, we are apt to fufpect him of fubltituting 
words for ideas ; and we may fufpect this where our own appre- 
henfion is in fault. Such opinions, however, as the following, 
through want of farther elucidation, will be in danger of palling 
for crude or erroneous, whether they be really fo or not : 

¢ Mofcular contra&tion has been generally fuppofed to arife from 
fome impreflion, which is commonly called, a fiimulus; 1 doubt, 
however, of an impreffion being always neceflary; and | belicve that 
in many cafes the ceflation of an accuftomed impulfe may become the 
caufe of contraction ina mufcle. The {phincter iridis of the eye con- 
traéts when there istoo much light; but the radii contraét when there 
is little or no light. I can even conceive that a ceflation of action 
requires its ftimulus to produce it, which may be called, the ftimulus 
of cefiation.’ 

Before the point, however, can be determined, it will be 
neceflary to take into account the tranfition of automatic into 
voluntary motions, and the power of habit. The dependency or 
independency of contraction on irritation, or impreffion, can only 
be clearly underftood by tracing the motions of any mufcle aé 
origine. 

In Mr. H.’s cafe of the ceffation of an accuftomed impulfe, how 
did the motions take place, before the impulfe was habitual? 

[n the fubfequent part of this chapter, many of thofe queftions 
which occur in elementary treatifes of phyficology concerning 
the capacity and power of the heart, and the flructure and func- 
tions of the vafcular fyftem, are very elaborately difcufled ; and, 
though all his inquiries hujus loci non funt, we are glad that 
the facts are come into the pofieffion of the public, even at 
the expence of order, brevity, and compactne(s, to the prefent 
treatife. 

Chap. I. of part IT. enters on a practical bufinefs of furgery. 
Its fubject is union by the firff intention; by attending to which 
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principle our author fo materially improved his art. The ob- 
fervations, as in much of the remainder of the volume, are of 
fuch a nature as rarély to admit abridgment. The fubordi- 
nate heads of inquiry are, claffification of injuries and chirurgical 
difeafes—of injuries, in which there is no external communtcation— 
of injuries where the wound communicates externally —practical 
ebfervations on union by the firfi intention—of fcabbing— accidents 
attended with death in a fuperfictal part. According to our 
apprenenfion, it happens to Mr. Hunter, here and on moft other 
occafions, that his efforts at generalization tend rather to per- 
plex than to elucidate the detail of particulars. His aphorifms 
are generally exceptionadle in fenfe or expreffion. ¢ All altera- 
tions (he fays,) in the natural difpofitions of a body are the 
refult either of injury or difeafe.’ In this propofition, a reader 
who is attentive to the import of terms muft object to the 
words natural and di/pofitions :—to the firft, as indefinite; to the 
fecond, as metaphorical. ‘his fpecies of minute criticifm, 
however, is fo irkfome, that we fhall quit it altogether, —after 
having adduced a fpecimen of metaphylical patholegy, which 
will remind the reader of the mode of philofophizing prevalent 
among the rudeft tribes of men: fuch tribes, it is well known, 
reafoning on all phenomena from the analogy of human intelli- 
gence. , 

‘ There is a circumftance attending accidental injury which does 
not belong to difeafe, viz. that tine injury done, has in all cafes a 
tendency to produce both the difpofition and the means of cure. 

¢ The operations of refloration arife naturally out of the accident 
itfelf; for when there is only a mechanical alteration in the ftru€ture, 
the ftimulus of imperfection taking place, immediately calls forth the 
action of reftoration ; but this is contrary to what happens in difeafe ; 
for difeafe is a difpofition producing a wrong ation, and it mutt con- 
tinue this wrong ag@ion ull the dilpofition is ftopped, or wears itfelf 
out; when this falutary effect, however, has once taken place, the 
ftate of the body becomes fimilar to that in a fimple accident, viz. a 
confciouinefs cf imperfection is excited, which produces the action 
of reftoration.’ 

The many admirable practical remarks contained in the 
prefent volume are not indeed the worfe for their contiguity to 
paflages of a contrary nature: but the book is rendered tedious, 
and its utility is confequently circum{cribed. 

Chap. II. contains general remarks on inflammation, which 
fhew that the treatife before us is replete with paflages that ma 
gratify inquifitive readers of all denominations. We have here, 
likewife, much nice and valuable difquifition, om fubjets not 
commonly coniidered as lying within the furgeon’s province. 
Jt will well reward the effort which is neceffary to comprehend 
it thorougiily. 
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Chap. IIL. on the adhefive inflammation, is divided into four- 
teen fetions; and it is indeed dives opum variarum, In Sect. {. 
we find a fatisfa€tory account of the dilatation of the veticls of 
inflamed parts; and the only remaining queftion is, whether 
the {yftole does not exceed the natural ftate as much as the 
diaftole ; for, if this be fo, Mr. H.’s practical views will prove 
to be falfe. From Seét. LI. we fhail introduce a paflage illuf- 
trative of his remarkable accuracy of obfervation : 

‘ Many parts of the body in a natural itate, give peculiar fenfa- 
tions when impreffed ; and when thofe parts are injured, they give, 
likewife, pain peculiar.to themfelves ; it is this latter effect, which I 
am to confider, I may alfo obferve, that the fame mode of impref- 
fion fhall give a peculiar fenfation to one part, while it fhall give pain 
to another. ‘Thus, what will produce ficknefs in the ftomach, will 
produce pain in the colon. When the fenfation of pain is in a vital 
part, it is fomewhat different from moft of thofe pains that are com- 
mon. ‘Thus, when the pain arifes from an injury done to the head, 
the fenfation is a heavy ftupifying pain, rendering the perfon afe&ed 
unfit to pay attention to other fenfations, and is often attended with 
ficknefs, from the ftomach fympathizing with it. 7 

« When the pain is in the heart or lungs, it is more acute, and is 
very much confined to the part difeafed. 

« When in the ftomach and inteitines, efpecially the upper part of 
them, it is a heavy oppreffive fickly pain, but, more or lefs, attended 
with ficknefs, according to its preflure or proximity to the lomach; 
for when fituated in the colon, it is more acute, and lefs attended 
with ficknefs. 

‘ We cannot give a better illuftration of this, than by taking no- 
tice of the effects of a purge. If we take fuch a purge as will pro- 
duce both ficknefs and griping, we can eafily trace the progrefs of 
the medicine in the canal ; when in the ftomach it makes us fick, but 
we foon find the ficknefs becoming more faint, by which we can 
judge that it has proceeded to the duodenum, and then a kind of 
uneafinefs, approaching to pain, fucceeds; when this is the cafe, 
we may be certain that the medicine is pafling along the jeju- 
num; it then begins to give a fickifh griping pain, which I conccive 
belongs to the ilium ; and when in the colon it is a fharp pain, foo 
after which a motion takes place.’ 


In Sect. LET. we are fhewn, by a vagiety of canclufive ex- 
periments, that the heat of an inflamed part ig increafed much 
lefs than would be expected from curfory obfervation. A local 
inflammation never imcreafes the local heat beyond the ftandard 
of temperature of the animal; and in a diftant part it does not 
reach jo high. We are rather furprized that the author miffed 
fo fine an opportunity of expatiating, as thefe fats afforded him. 
He himfelt feems to have unwarily adopted a conclufion very 
different from that to which they really lead: but the refleAing 
reader will find evidence of a great preduéfion of heat; a great 
accumulation {coms hardly pofiible, 
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Set. 1V., on the produétion of coldin inflammation, contains litde 
to the purpofe of this treatife, and indced little to the purpofe of 
athological knowlege: it extends only to two pages. Proof 
is {till wanting of that power to produce Co! id, with which fome 


phyhologifts think the more perfect animals endowed. 

Sect. V., on 1 the peried, Se. of adhefive inflammation, affords 
fome curious opinions, é. £. 

« I fafpect that a bliftering plafter only kills the parts uniting the 
cutis and cuticle, by whieh means an irritation 1s produced in the cu- 
tis, and the extravafation is according to that irritation.’ 

Sect. VI., on the uniting medium in inflammations, contains 
origina! and excellent obfervations on the appearances exhibited 
by the coagulating ]ymph, when fecreted during inflammation. 
Thefe facts will perhaps one day ferve to illuftrate the obfcure 
fubject of generation itfelf : 

« Jn a valt number of inftances, I have obferved, that in the fub- 
ftance of the extravafation, there were a great number of {pots of red 
blood in it, fo that it looked mottled. ‘he fame appearance was 
very obfervable on the furface of feparation, between the old fubftancé 
and the new, a good deal like petechial {pots. Low this red blood 
got here is the thing to be confidered, efpecially as a good deal was 

vithin the fubftance of the coagulum. Was it extravafated along 
with the coagulating lymph? In this cafe, | fhould have rather fup- 
pofed it would have been move diffufed, and if not diffufed, more 
attached to the inteftine, and not in the centre of the coagulum; if it 
had been extravafation, one would have expected exiravafation of 
injection, but we had none in any of thefe places; I have therefore 
fufpected, that parts have the power of making veflels and red blood 
independent of circulation. ‘This appears to be evidently the cafe 
with the chick in the egg.’ 

Sect. VIL., on the condition of the blaod and of the pulfe in 
inflammation, does not appear to us of fo much importance as 
feveral of the others. 

Se&t. VIII. Inflammation produces different effets on the 
whole fyftem, according to the itructure and fituation of the parts 
inflamed. Of the fpirit and tenour of this portion of our au- 
thor’s doctrine, the following paflage wil] give fome conception: 


* In common parts, as mulfcle, cellular membrane, fkin, &c. the 
fymptoms will be acute; the pulie Rrong and full, and the more fo, 
if it be felt near tothe heart; but perhaps not fo quick as when the 
part is far from it; fince there will be lefs irritability. The ftomach 
will fympathize lefs; and the blood will be pufhed further into the 


fmaller veffels. 


‘ If the inflammation is in'tendinous, ligamentous, or bony parts, 
the {ymptoms will be lefs acute, the ftomach will {ympathize more, 
the pulfe will not be fo full, but perhaps quicker, becaufe there wiil 
be more irritability, and the blood will not be fo muc h pufhed into the 
{maller veffels, and therefore forfake the fin move.’ 
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In the five fucceeding fections, the moft difficult and import- 
ant points of the whole fubject are confidered. 

Se&t. 1X. is on the refelution of inflammation ; X. on the methods 
of refolution by conftitutional means; XI. on internal medicines and 
local applications; XU. on repulfon, derivation, tranflation, &c. 
and XIII. treats on the form of applications. 

In the thirty-eight pages occupied by thefe fections, it would 
be injurious to deny that a confiderable number of acute re- 
marks and fome curious facts occur: but fo vague and vacil- 
lating are the author’s ideas on many occafions, and fo difor- 
derly is their arrangement throughout, that the {urgeon who 
fhall have recourfe to Mr. Hunter in the emergencies of prac- 
tice will feldom, we believe, derive benefit from his counfels. 
What Mr. H. fays on blood-letting may poflibly be the moft in- 
ftruCtive portion of his practical directions ; in many cafes, he 
leaves it uncertain whether re/o/ution is or is not to be attempted ; 
and under the head of medicines and medicinal applications, it 
is melancholy to find what fcanty knowlege he gathered from 
his large experience and intenfe meditation. ‘That our readers 
may judge how far this laft obfervation is well-founded, we 
fhall quote a paflage refpecting external applications : 


‘ The property of lead appears to be that of leffening the powers 
and not the action, therefore fhould never be ufed but when the powers 
are too flrong, and acting with too much viclence: however, lead 
certainly has the power of producing the contraction of the veflels, 
and therefore where there is great ftrength, lead is certainly a power- 
ful application. 

‘ Applications which can weaken fhovld never be applied to an 
irritable inflammation, efpecially if the irritability arifes from weak- 
nefs; | am certain I have feen lead increafe fuch inflammations, par- 
ticularly in many inflammations of the eyes and eyelids; and I believe 
it is a bad application in all ferofulous cafes; in fuch cafes the parts 
fliould be ftrengthened without producing action. 

‘ Warmth, more efpecially when joined with moiflure, called fo- 
mentation, is commonly had recourfe to; buat I am certain that 
warmth when as much as the fenfative principle can bear, excites 
action; but whether it is the aétion of inflammation, or the a&tion of 
the contraction of the veifels, I cannot determine; we fee that in 
many cafes they cannot bearit, and therefore might be fuppofed to 
increafe the aétion of dilatation, and do hurt; bucif that pain arifes 
from the contraction of the infiamed veffels, then it is doing good, 
but this I doubt, becaufe I rather conceive the action of contraétion 
would give eafe. 

Mie Acids have certainly a fedative power, as allo alcohol, and I be- 
lieve many of the neutral falts. 

‘ I believe it is not known that we have the power of adding 
ftrength to a part by local application; that, in gencral, { believe 
mutt arife from the confitution ; for although we have the power of 
giving action, yet this does not imply ttrength. 
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« Many local applications are recommended to us, refpe€ting many 
of which I have my doubts.’ 

Se&t. XIV., of the ufe of the adhefive inflammation. * It may 
be looked upon as the effect of wefe councils, the conftitution 
being fo formed as to take fpontaneot fly a// the precautions ne- 
ceflary for its defence ; for in moff cafes we fhall evidently fee 
that it anfwers wife purpo/es.” The utility of this inflammation 
is either conftitutional or local. ‘To the conftitution, * it may 
be conceived to be of ufe’ by relieving it of an univerfal irrita- 
tion, as inthe gout. Moreover, the adhefive checks and con- 
fines the fuppurative inflammation. It confolidates the cellular 
membrane, lying between an abfcefs and the fpot where it has a 
tendency to open. ‘Thefe local ufes are excellently affigned, as 
is ufua) with our author. 

Chap. IV. treats of the fuppurative, which in many cafes is 
preceded by the adhefve inflammation, though in others it is 
not. Formation of pus is always preceded by inflammation, 
and depends on fome caufe that prevents the parts from carrying 


their uiual funétions of life, which ftate is termed the flate of 


imperfection. At p. 373 it is aflerted that ¢ air has not tlfe Jeatt 
effect on parts expofed,’ but the remarks appear very confufed ; 
and it will be evident to the moft negligent reader that Mr. H, 
{peaks without any difcrimination of the f{pecies of air. 

{n Seét. 1., the fymptoms of fuppurative inflammation are 
well defcribed: they confift in an increafe of thofe attending 
the former ftage ; and the fuppurative difpofition is announced 
by fhivering. The following paragraph is beautifully de- 
{criptive of the tranfition from one ftage of inflammation to 
another. 

‘ In fpontaneous fuppurations, one, two, three, or more parts of 
the inflammation lofe the power of refolution, and aflume exactly the 
fame difpofition with thote of an expofed furface, or a furface in con- 
tact with an extraneous body. If it is in the cellular membrane that 
this difpofition takes place, or in the invefting membranes of circum- 
icribed cavities, their veflels now begin to alter their difpofition and 
mode of a&tion, and continue changing till they gradually form them- 
felves to that itate which fits them to form.pus ; fo that the effe& or 
difcharge is gradually changing from coagulating lymph to pus; hence 
we com monly find in abfceffes, both coagulating lymph and pus, and the 
earlier they are opened the greater is the proportion of the former. This 
gave riie to the common idea and expreflion, ‘* That the matter is not 
concotted ;’’ or, “* The abfcefs is not yet ripe.”” The real meaning of 
which is, the abfcefs is not yet arrived at the true fuppurative ftate.’ 


In Sect. IL , on the treatment of the fuppurative inflammation, 
are fome reafonings well entitled to the attention of furgeons; 
particularly on the difadvantages of dry lint as a drefling for 
wounds not ina ftate of fuppuration. 
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Sect. IIL, on the treatment after fuppuration has taken place. 
Mr. H. is uncertain how far fuppuration can be increaled by 
medicine or application. 

Se&.1V , of collections of matter without inflammation. The 
diftingtions here laid down feem equally juft and ingenious. 

In Seé&t. VI. and VII. the effect produced on the conftitution 
by thefe colleétions of matter, and by the fuppurative inflam- 
mation, are ably contrafted. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the chronic thickening procefs and the rapid inflam- 
matory thickening proce{fs are not, at the bottom, the fame. 
Both at leaft have probably the common circumitance of for- 
mation of new veflels. 

Chap. V., of pus, contains three fections, one on the forma- 
tion, another on the properties, and the third on the ule, of 
this fluid. The obfervations contained under thefe heads are in 
great meafure free from cbicure hypothetical fuggeftions; nor 
can any thing be better calculated to emancipate the minds of 
furgeons from inveterate prejudices, and, by confequence, to 
bring into difcredit pernicious practices fanétioned by fuch 
prejudices. 

The fixth Chapter, on the ulcerative inflammation, gives the 
author occafion to expatiate on the ufes of the abforbent fyftem. 
He dwells particularly on the removal of whole parts of the 
bedy, whether in confequence of difeafe or not ; in the former 
of which cafes, ulceration fometimes takes place. 

The fe&tions which follow this introduction elucidate phyfi- 
ology at large no lefs than the art of furgery. They are enti- 
tled, I. of the remote caufe (it fhould be, caufes) of the animal 
itfelf; M1. of the difpofttion of l:ving parts to abforb and be ab- 
forbed, Il. of interflitial abjorption ; \V. of the progreffive ab- 
forption; V. of abforption attended with fuppuration, which I 
have called ulceration; V\. of the relaxing proce/s; VA. of the in- 
tention of abforption of the body in difeafe; VII. the modes of 
promoting abjorption; 1X. illuftrations of ulceration. ‘There are 
many paflages in thefe fe€tions which would afford interefting 
quotations; as, for inftance, what is faid of the different 
effects of external and internal preffure. We cannot, how- 
ever, transfufe any more of the fubftance of this work: its 
{pirit will appear from what has been already quoted. 

Chap. VII., of granulations. The author explains the effe& 
of expofure on granulations ; like vegetation, they always tend 
to the furface. A cafe, however, is related, from which it 
appears that neither fuppuration nor expofure is abfolutely ne- 
ceilary to granulation. In Se@&. Ii. Ll. and 1V. the extraor- 
dinary vafcularity, the healthy and unhealthy colour, the longe- 
vity, and the contractile power, of granulations, are def{cribed 
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with great accuracy. This whole chapter will be found amuf- 
ing ; and, as the author has wo pretenfions to the talents of a 
fine writer, it aftords a proof that the account of a natural object 
needs only to be diftingt and faithful to be highly agreeable, 

Chap. VIIL., of fkinning, of the nature of the new (kin, of 
the new cuticle, of the new rete muccfum, which fometimes 
never forms at all. 

Chap. 1X. offers the reader much of Mr. Hunter’s peculiar 
fpecies of fpeculation, on the confequences of inflammation to 
the conftitution, on hectic fever, and on that unaccountably 
fudden death which fometimes follows operations that ufually 
do well. On this latter head, there are, however, a number 
of good obfervations. 

Part UL., of the treatment of abfceffes, confifts but of twelve 
pages, and is purely practical. Mr. H.’s intention is to lay down 
fuch general furgical rules for their treatment, and for many of 
their confequences, as will include almoft every difeafe of this 
kind, confidered as an abfce(s fimply. In p. 514 we find him 
{peaking with indecifion concerning the advantage and difad- 
vantage of large and {mall openings, Whether this arifes from 
his opinion concerning the admiflion of air, or from his confi- 
dering the lumbar alec as a collection of matter, not arifing 
from inflammation, but of fcrophulous origin, and fo not to 
his prefent purpoie, we cannot certainly determine: but it 
feems proper to advife young furgeons to confider this point well 
‘before they proceed toa large incifion. 

» Part 1V., of gunfbot wounds, cliofes this elaborate treatife. 
As this part lies in fo {mall a compafs as 44 pages ; and as the 
author, befides his general eminence in the profeffion, enjoyed 
* extenfive opportunitics of attendi: ig to gunfhot wounds, of 
fleeing the errors and defects ia that branch of military furgery, 
and of ftudying to remove them ;’ (dedicaticn te the king ;) 
we cannot help feeling fome (urpri fe that it has not been 
leparately publifhed for the inflru@tion of a army furgeons. At 
no time could fuch a feparate repuvlication have been more op- 
portune; and it would feem by so means fuperiluous ; for the 
author himfelf remarks * that, if we obferve the practice hi- 
therto purfued, we fhall find it very confined, being pin 
reduced to the common rules of furge ry; and themfors it w 


hardly neceffary for a man to be a furce on to pradtice in the ar wy? 
Befides a characteriftic head of the author, the volume is 


enriched with nine engravings, iluitrative of certain of Mr. H.'s 


_doétrines. 
No index is fubjoined; and in the copy on our table, we dif- 
coyer no lift of prefs-errors, though they are numerous’ and 


fometimes very important. 
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In our analyfis, we have laboured to apprize our readers 
fully of the contents of this important production, and at the 
fame time to exhibit the fingularities of its character. No 
period, we believe, has given birth to an individual whofe 
refearches have fo compleatly elucidated the nature of thofe 
morbid actions, which fall under the cognizance of the furgeon. 
It is to be lamented that his difcoveries fhould be encumbered 
by a theory, not lefs vifionary but far more perplexed than that 
which Sydenham affociated with his faithful obfervations of 
pathological phenomena. Mr. Hunter, in the bounty of his 
imagination, endows the feveral parts of the body with intel- 
lectual and moral faculties. According to him, they tranfact 

Quicquid agunt homines 

exa@tly in the way in which men tranfact%t. To bring toge- 
ther all the paflages in the prefent volume, in which this theory 
is implied, would be extremely curious. Were they collected, 
it would appear that the following ftatement is rather une 
ravelling what lay entangled in Mr. Hunter’s mind, than a 
caricature of his fentiments: ** On fuch and fuch an occafion, 
part A fends its compliments to part B, and begs it will take 
on fuch a mode of action: this invitation B either accepts or 
declines.”’ 

The obfcurity, of which fo many of Mr. Hunter’s readers 
complain, arifes neither from depth of thought, nor from want 
of power over words; he is perfectly intelligible where he un- 
derftood himfelf: but he rather infinuates than unfolds the 
whimfical analogies which we have pointed out. He did not 
perhaps fully unfold them to himfelf; and it is not furprifing 
that the language of a man, who wrote in this puzzled {tate, 


thould excite no diftiné&t ideas in the mind of his reader. Bed...s. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1795. 
EAST INDIA AFFAIRS, 


Art.15. 4 brief Account of the Tullagaum Expedition from Bembay 3 
and lixewife of the Sieges of Baflien, Arnoll, Cailian, and Canna- 
nore, on the weftern Side of India, during the Courfe of the War, 
commenced on the 21it of November, 1778. Extracted from the 
Journal of an Oficer, who was actually employed on thofe Services. 
(Captain Frederic Jones.) to. 1s. Printed at Brecknock, and 
fold by Wilkie, London. 1794. 

PP HESE circumftantial details of military movements will be chicfly 

intereiting to readers who are perfonally acquainted with the 
fcenes of action here defcribed, particuiarly thofe who ferve, or have 
lerved, in the armies employed by Great Britain in that part of the 
world, They may alfo, as Capt. Jones intimates in his dedicatory 
G 3 addrels 
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addrefs * to rhe Directors of the Eaft India Company ” occahonally prove 
acceptable as ‘a mite towards tne information of any hiftorical gentle- 
man of greater abilities, who may chufe to write a general hiftory 
of our wars in India.’ 

If intelligent officers, who are capable of ufing the pen as well as 
the {word, would, in like manner, (following the example of Capt. 
Jones, and fome others, formerly noticed in our reviews,) accuftom 
themfelves to commit their obfervations to paper, during their hours 
of relaxation from the duties of the ficld, they might thus afford con- 
fiderable affiftance to the hiftorian, and (perhaps,) in fome initances 
to the biographer; thereby contributing materially to the uteful in- 
formation and rational entertainment of pofterity, as well as of the 
age in which they live. 


WEST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Art. 16. A Letter to Bryan Edwards, Efg. containing Obfervations 
on fome Paflages of his Hiftory of the Weit Indies. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1795. 

The flavery of the negroes in the Wet Indies is the interefting fub- 
ject of this well-written addrefs to Mr. Edwards, The author * is a 
confirmed enemy to this fpecies of cruelty to human creatures,—for 
which he confiders the very ingenious hiftorian as a too powerful apo- 
logift; pleading as Mr. E. does, in his admirable work, for the 
continuance of the flave-trade, with all the advantages of eloquent 
language, and energy of argument, enforced by experience. The 
letter-writer acquits himfelf, as advocate in the caufe of humanity, 
with fuch refpectable ability, that we are perfuaded Mr. E, will not 
be afhamed of a conteft with fuch an opponent :—but this fubjeé has 
already been fo completely exhaufted, in the numerous publications to 
which it has given rife, and in our feveral reviews of them, that we 
may reafonably conclude it unneceffary for us to repeat, on the pre- 
gent occafion, what has fo often been urged, by fo many good writers, 
in this hitherto unavailing contraverfy. We may add, however, that, 
among thofe writers, Mr, P. is entitled to rank with the foremoft for 
abiljty, candour, and urbanity of language. 


LAW. 


Art.17. A Treatife of the Pleas of the Crown, or a Syftem of the 
principal Matters relating to that Subject, digefted under proper 
Heads. By Willham Hawkins, Serjeant at Law. The feventh 
Edition, in which the ‘Text is carefully collated with the ori- 

inal Work: the marginal References corrected; new References 
from the modern Reporters added; a Variety of MSS Cafes ine 
ferted; and the whole enlarged by an Incorporation of the feveral 
Statutes upon Subjects of Criminal Law, to the 35th of George the 
Third, By Thomas Leach, Efg. Barrifler at Law. 4vols. Royal 
8vo. 21.25. Boards. Robinions. 1795. 
As the prefeat edition is fo greatly enlarged, we fhall extra& from 
the preface an account of the additions which have been introduced, 
and of the plan adopted by Mr. Leach: 
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© William Prefton, Efq. Gloucefter-ftreet, Dublin ; the author of 
Poems, &c. See Rev. N.S. vol. xvi. p. 166, 
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« The firft volume treats, in general, of thofe offences that are de- 
nominated crimes ;—the fecondis, with very few exceptions, confined 
to mifdemeanors;—the third defcribes the powers and authorities of 
the feveral courts of criminal jurifprudence, together with the lcarn- 
ing relating to appeals ;—and in the fourth will be found the whole 
proceedings from the framing and finding an indictment or. in- 
formation, to the final execution of the law by the punifhment of the 
offender. 

_ © Befides this general divifion of the work, many other alterations 
have been made in each of the volumes. 

‘ In the firft volume, in the chapter of ‘* Offences againft the 
King,’’? a new and more perfpicuous arrangement of the matter, 
particularly that part of it which relates to ‘* counterfeiting the coin,”’ 
has been made. In the chapters on Larceny and Rosaery alfo, 
the various judicial decifions are made to form a part of the text, and 
the feveral ftatutes by which the different kinds of this offence are 
deprived of the benefit of clergy, with the conftruction they have 
from time to time received, are continued at the end of the chapter, 
The chapter on Prracy alfo has been confiderably enlarged. But 
the moft material alteration in the volume, is a new colleétion of the 
whole code of crimes created by ftatute, arranged, as nearly as pofli- 
ble, according to the method obferved by Sir Wittiam Brack. 
STONE in his Commentaries. The extracts of thefe ftatutes from the 
Scatute Book are, in general, much enlarged, and have been care 
fully collated with the originals; and at the end of each ftatute the 
judicial determinations which have been made upon it are inferted as 
2 comment upon the text. 

« In the fecond volume, the law relating to Pustic Houses, 
which before was a mere chronological feries of the ftatutes on that 
fubjeét, has been digefted under different heads, and the new fta- 
tutes, with the decifions thereon, inferted. Under the title Monopo- 
ties alfo will be found a great variety of new matter refpecting the 
law of Literary Property, and the exclufive right which is conferred 
by patent or a of parliament to manufacturers in certain cafes. The 
chapter on Usury has been entirely new-modelled; and all the new 
decifions upon this fubje&t added. The laws relating to the Sepvuc- 
TION OF ARTIFICERS, to the ExporTATION oF TooLs, to 
Gaminc, and to Vacrants, will alfo be found among the new 
matter contained in this volume. 

‘ In the third volume the law relating to the Power anv OF- 
FICE OF JusSTICES OF THE Peace, whether acting individually or 
in feffions, has been'the particular objeét of the Editor’s attention. 
The fubjeéts are now divided into diftin& chapters; arranged under 
new heads; and the whole law, as far as it was capable of being 
collected from manofcript notes and the modern reporters, inferted, 

‘ Jn the fourth volume a new chapter concerning InrorMaTioNs 
Quo Warvanto has been introduced ; the matter relating to Process 
wy Certiorari any OuTLawry confiderably enlarged; as well as 
the chapter on Evapence in Criminal Cafes. 

‘ To thefe alterations all the decifions which have been made fince 
the laft edition, are inferted under their refpestive titles; butthe new 
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matter is flill diftinguffhed by this mark + at the beginning of cach 
fection.’ | 
Serjeant Hawkins divided his work into two books, in the firft of 
which he confidered the nature of criminal offences, and in the fecond 
the manner of bringing offenders to punifhment. Since his time, 
feveral ftatutes have pailed, creating new offences; and there have 
been decifions in the courts on then. Thefe naturally claimed a 
lace in a new edition of this book: but we cannot avoid thinking 
that the prefent editor has departed from the original plan of his 
author, by inferting the vait quantity of extraneous matter which he 
has introduced into thefe volumes. We have it too frequently in our 
power to obferve that editors, efpecially of law publications, chink 
(if we may judge from their labours,) that adding to a work is necef- 
farily an improvement. We object to the very ample extras which 
have been made from the Statute Book; and the index fubjoined to 
each volume is an inconvenient-and troublefome meafure. Why not 
include the four indices in one? We deem it neceffary to mention 
fuch particulars, to prevent, as much as lies in our power, a repetition 
of them. 
' he prefent work has the recommendation of ufeful notes and 








appofite references. SR. 


Art. 18. An Hiftorical Treatife of an A&ion or Suit at Law, and of 
the Proceedings ufed in the King’s Bench and Common Pieas, from 
the original Proceffes to the Judgments in both Courts, &c. By 
R. Boote, Efq. The third Edition, corrected and enlarged. Svo. 
ss. Boards, Clarke. 1795. 

This edition of a very ufetul book of practice is enriched by a 


number of fenfible and pertinent notes. SR 


Art. 19. Rules, Orders, and Refolutions of the Court of King’s Bench; 
with Notes and References explanatory of the Praétice of that 
Court. 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Butterworth. 1795 
We believe that no collection of rules, paffed by the court of King’s 

Bench, has been publifhed fince the year 1747, and in the interval 

between that and the prefent time many have been made, which have 

materially altered the praétice of the Court. A lift of thefe, from 
the reign of James the Firft to the thirty-fourth year of George the 

Third, is contained in this volume; to which the notes, given by the 


a “sc 
editor, form a very valuable addition. S.R. 


Art. 20. Tbe genuine Trial of Thomas Hardy for High Treafon, at the 
Old Bailey, from O&ober 28 to November 5, 1794. By Manoah 
Sibley, Shore hand Writer to the City of London. Vol. II. 8vo. 
gs. Boards. Jordan. 1795. 

In the Review for January laft, we apprized our readers of the 
appearance of the firft volume of Mr. Sibley’s edition of this highly 
important and interefting trial: the fecond volume finifhes the work ; 
the value of which is enhanced by an appendix, confiiting of papers 
and documents produced in the courfe ot the proceedings. 


Art. 21. The Proceedings at large on the Trial of Fobn Horne Tooke, 
for High Treafon, at che Sefions Houfe in the Old Bailey, from 
| Nov 
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Nov. 17-22, 1794. Taken in Short-hand by J. H. Blanchard. 

Vol. Il. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Jordan. 1795 

Our notice of the firft volume of Mr. B.’s edition of this celebrated 
trial appeared in the M.R. for April laf. The work is now com- 
oleted,— to the fatisfaction, no doubt, of thofe who had purchafed the 
rit volume. Never (to the beft of our recollection) was there a trial 
of greater expectation ; and never, perhaps, any one which terminated 
sore to the general contentment of the impartial and unprejudiced part 
of the public. 

Art. 22. The Trial of Thomas Hardy, for High Treafon, at the Sef- 
fions Houfe in the Old Bailey, October &c. 1794. Taken in 
Short-hand by Jofeph Gurney. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 8s. Boards, 
Gurney, Holborn-hill. 1795. 

Mr. Gurney’s name is a good paffport for any literary work that 
owes its exiflence to the happy invention of /Lort-hand writing.—The 
prefent record of legal proceedings, in a caufe which the Lord Chief 
Juftice Eyre jailly ityled* ‘* a great and momentous” one, appears 
to be very complete andaccurate. We, who, with good reafon, are 
particularly fond of every convenience of the izdex kind, are efpe- 
cially pleafed with Mr. G.’s ufeful Taste or Contents; by 
the help of which the reader may occafionally turn to every mate- 
rial article in the pleadings, evidence, letters, papers,, &c. whenever 
the trial may hereafter be confulted. 

Mr. G. advertifes (at the end of vol. iv.) his intention of publifhing 
the trial of Mr. Horne Tooke, early in Michaelmas term. 


Art. 23. The Speech of Vicary Gibbs, Efq. in Defence of Thomas 
Hardy, tried by fpecial Commiflion ona Charge of Hicu Trea- 
son. Accurately taken in Short-hand by Manoah Sibley, Short- 
hand Writer to the City of London. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 

Art. 24. The Speech of Vicary Gibbs, Efg. in Defence of John Horne 
Tooke, Efq. tricd by fpecial Commiffion on a Charge of High 
Treafon. ‘Taken in Short hand by J. H. Blanchard, 8vo. is. 
Jordan. 

There are, no doubt, many perfons who will be glad to have thefe 
two excellent fpeeches, thus printed feparate from the trials at large in 
which they are included,—in order to bind them up, in their collec- 
tions of tracts; and thefe orations of Mr. Gibbs are well worthy to be 
thus preferved. Mr. Ertkine’s fpeeches, on both thefe’occafions, 
were in like manner publifhed feparately from the other parts of the 
proceedings ; fee Rev. for April 1795, p.453- 


Art. 25. The Trial of Fames Montgomery for a Libel on the War, by 
reprinting and republifhing a Song originally printed and publifhed 
long before the War begun; at Doncatter Seffions, jan. 22, 1795. 
1zme. Gd. Sheffield printed, by J. Montgomery. 

Thefe proceedings, with the verdiét, afford a remarkable proof ofthe 
eife€t of the general alarm which, about a year ago, fo violenuy agita- 
ced the public mind. Mr. M. was pronounced guilty of reprinting and 
publithing the libellous fong above-mentioned ; and his {entence was a 
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* In his fummary addrefs to the jury. 
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fine of zol. and three months’ imprifomment in York Caitle.— The 
abilities of Mr. Vaughan were, on this occafion, as counfel for the de- 
feudant, dilfplayed in a brillant ftyle; and his fpeeches, as here 
given, have afforded us entertainment in the perufal. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 26. The Female Monitor; or, a friendly Addrefs to a youn 
Woman, on the moit important and interefling Subjects, by Rule, 
Precept, and Exawnple, in Profe and Verle, 1zmo. 6d. Parfons. 
This linle tra@ is intended principally for thole young women who 

find it requifite to go to fervice. Very feafonable, and, if it be 
regarded, beneficial advice is here imparted in a proper manner. 
Some may doubt whether the introduction of dancing and mufic 
was neceflary, except to forbid them;—yet, though they are 
brought forwards with fome approbation, the latter is entirely pro- 
hibited, and of the former it is faid, —* dancing-meetings in gereral, 
¢n the manner now in ule, I think, do fome miichief to the moit in- 
nocent who frequent them ;-—let the gay world, innecent or vicious, 
do as they pleafe, I charge you not to mix in any fuch public aflem- 
blies. If you fhould be in a condition of life to frequent {uch places, 
take my advice and fhun them. You will certainly be a gainer by the 
bargain.’ 

The narrative of Grata, which employs fome pages of this little 
work, is affe@ting and interelting: but is there not danger leit its 
unexpected and happy conclufion may have an improper effeét, 
and be perverted by fome young mind to miftaken and baneful 
purpofes ? 

In the 15th page of this performance, we obferve a ftrange over- 
fieht as to the manner of expreflion,—* you may conceal the whele 
avorid, and almoft deceive yourfelf,’ &c. Hi 

° 


SCHOOL BOOKS, &e, 

Art.27. A Compendious Geographical and Hiftorical Grammar; exhi- 
biting a brief Survey of the Terraqueous Globe ; and fhewing the 
Divifions of the various Countries; their chief Towns, Mouniains, 
Rivers, Climates, and Productions; their Governments, Revenues, 
and Commerce; and their Sea ard Land Forces. Likewife the 
Religion, Language, Literature, Cuftoms, and Manners of the 
refpediive Inhabitants cf the different Nations; alfo a concife View 
of the political Hiflory of the feveral Empires, Kingdoms, and 
States. Smallizmo. pp. 430. Price 7s.6d. Bound, and Maps 
coloured. Peacock. 1796. 

‘his elegant little volume is intended as 2 companion to the Cem- 
pendious Geographical Diétiorary publithed by Mr. Peacock, being 
printed in the fame convenient fize for the pocket. It is well adapted 
for the inftruétion and entertainment of young readers; to whom, 
particularly, the neat and numerous little folding maps will be highly 
acceptable. Mr. Peacock has alfo publithed a DrStionary of the Eng- 
‘jo Language, printed in the fame fize with the prefent very pretty 
cuinpendium. See Rev. for Dec. 1785, p. 464. 


POETRY, 
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POETRY, &e. 


Art. 28. 4 Call to the Country; infcribed to the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Wyndham®*, Secretary at War, 4to. 1s. Stockdale. 
From the tragicus boatus of this addrefs to Mr. Windham, (to 
wham the author pays, if we are rightly informed, a well-merited 
compliment on his literary and fcientihc accomplifhments,—to which 
he adds his warm approbation of the Right Hon. Secretary’s political 
conduét,) we think that this poem fhould have been baptized a rear, 
initead of a ca// to the country; hear him! hear him ! 
« The ftorm fs up: + 
Lur’d with the fcent of blood or fcent of fpoil, 
Black as the living cloud that pours its {warms 
O’er Afric’s fultry plains, they come, they come; 
Their myriads come to glut their ftera revenge, 
And gorge their rav’nous maw with the rich flores 
Of fertile Britain—not the merchant’s gold, 
The farmer’s hoard, the germe of future years, 
His precious grain, his lambs, his fatten’d kine, 
Shall ’fcape their gripe rapacious ; gaily fwept 
To feed their famifh’d hofts, or borne away 
To their lean tribes at home, that pine in want 
Amidft their frantic orgies.’ 
The above fpecimen, we prefume, wil! be deemed fufficient proof 
of the author’s poetic powers,—as well as of the reader’s patience, 
provided he abides the form to the end of the quotation. 


Art. 29. Matilda; or the Dying Penitent: a Poetical Epiftle. By 
George Richards, M. A. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 4to. 
1s. 6d. Robinfons, &c. 

This is a pretty plaintive poem, facred to the forrows of a frail 
FAIR-ONE, expreffed in a ftrain of eafy and melodious verifification. 
Though unequal to the ingenuous fimplicity of Hammond, it is fu- 
perior to the generality of modern elegies, which abound more with 
unnatural flights of fancy and the tinfel of epithet, than the genuine 
energies and expreflions of nature. Writers who attempt the pathetic 
fhould firft feel, otherwife their labours will be fcarcely the echoes of 
fenfibility. ‘The recolle¢tion of her days of innocence is tenderly and 
poetically expreffed by the FAIR PENITENT. We fhall prefent the 
lines to our readers as a fhort fpecimen of the author’s abilities. 


* Ah happy days, remember’d with a tear, 

To lonely mufing Melancholy dear ! 

Vifions of Youth, to you my Fancy flew! 

Sorrow enhanc’d the blifs which Memory drew. 
Thou pentive Star of Eve, whofe beams were thed 
O’er weftern hazels on our tranquil bed ; 

Ye woodbine bowers in artlefs Childhood rear’d ; 
Ye morning birds, by ripling waters heard ; 





® Was it not rather a ftumble at the threfhold, to mif-fpell the gen- 
tleman’s name in the very addre/i ? 

+ The poet’s intention of this roar, or call, was to roufe his coun- 
trymen to arm againit ‘ Foes without and Foes within.’ 


With 





Wol.t. 
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With holier joy than once my foul poffefs’d, 

With folemmn calm and melancholy reft, 

In fcenes like yours I with’d my courfe to end, 

And {ee in peace my evening Sun defcend. 

When pafs’d my miferable days of blame, 

When pafs’d my long and cheerlefs courfe in fhame, 

When worn and faded with continuing woes, 

Nature grown languid wich inceffant throes, 

Sweet had it been to bid affli€tions ceafe ; 

Around our tranguil hearth to talk of peace ; 

To lull my Mary’s * cradled Babe to reft ; 

‘To weep the Wanderer’s ‘Tale, and cheer his breaf ; 

Or touch the lute, beneath our peaceful vine, 

To fome poor Mourner’s forrowings fad as mine.’ 

Our readers will recolleét the former poetical publications of this 

ingenious writer, viz. ‘ The aboriginal Britons;’ fee Rev. N. S. 
vol. vi. p. 398; and * Songs of the aboriginal Bards of Britain,’ re- 





viewed in vol. X. p. §5. Wol..t. 


Art. 30. Corfica, a Poem. By Clement John Wafey, A.M. of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 4to. 15. 6d. Rivingtons, &c. 

The author of this poem feems to labour under a defeét which is not 
uncommon among our modern poets, viz. a poverty of fentiment, 
which he endeavours to conceal by a pompous phrafeology and a 
bloated kind of magnificence : but, in this attempt, he frequently de- 
generates into harfhnefs and obfcurity, and generally finks into the 
low and vulgar. 

The fubjeét of the poem is the hiftory of Corfica, with its various 
revolutions, from the earlieft times, ’till it was annexed to the Britifh 
dominions. 

It is the practice of many poets, when they meet with a ftubborn 
word, which they cannot eafily bend to their purpofe, entirely to re- 
ject ic: but this Mr.Wafey thought too great a facrifice, or he would 
never have written the following couplet : 

‘ Where bland Re/fonica pours its mineral rill, 
Where the (wift Mzfoli bounds from hill to hill.’ — 


It might, indeed, be alleged in his excufe ghat, had he not intro- 
duced the name Reffonica, “he muft have loft an opportunity of 
fhewing his learning, (a temptation which few men can refift;) for he 
tells us that Reftonica is a {mall though celebrated river in Corfica, 
1s waters being of a mineral nature, and poffefling the property of 
whitening every thing immerfed in them,—particularly iron and fteel, 
to which it gives the appearance of filver. 

We fhall lay before our readers the following addrefs of the Genius 
of Albion to the celebrated Pafcal Paoli, by which they may be more 
fully enabled to judge of Mr. W.’s merit as a poet : 

« [luftrious Chief! in whom refplendant ine 
The moral virtues, and a polith’d mind; 

Who mild tho’ brave, humane tho’ ftill fevere, 
With judgment acteté, and that judgement clear : 


oe ee eee oe = 








* ‘(he triend to whom the epiftle is addreffed, 


Of 
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Of converfe gentle, and of placid mien, 

Great in the focial, in the hoftile fcene : 

Oh! may all! honours on thy fteps attend, 

Thou Patriot Chief, and Corfica’s beit friend : 
Oh! ever live rever’d thy hero-name 

Deep in thy country’s heart, enroll’d by fame ;~ 
Thou, whom in mercy Heaven all bounteous gave, 
And pre-ordain’d thy native ifle to fave » 

From Genefe cruelty, and with liberal hand 

Yo featter arts and fcience thro’ the land ; 

To cultivate and civilize thine ifle, 

On which fair commerce f{carce had deign’d to {mile ; 
Violence reftrain, and keep in proper awe 

Thy countrymen, by fix’d and wholefome law ; 
Law, not the dictate of a tyrant will ; 

Law, the refult of policy and fkill. 

Let fome defcribe, or others try to raife 

The virtue, valour, worth of antient days ; 

Unto no age thefe virtues are confin’d, 

But are as free, as lib’ral as the wind: 

Worth, virtue, valour, are of every c/ime, 

From fartheft Ganges to European Rhine. 

In modern times, behoid, the period come, 

Paoli rivals chiefs of Greece, and Rome.’ 


We will give one more exaract: becaufe we do not every day meeé 
with poetry like this ! 


¢ But lo! mid clouds, where awful thunders roll, 
And fhake the northern and the fouthern pole, 
Midit dreadful lightnings and their gleaming light, 
Midit fhrouded darknels and the fable night ; 
High on her adamantine throne uprear’d, 

Thy genius, Cyrnus*, now at length appear’d ; 
Bland were her robes, fhe held a fanguine fword, 
While thus the {pake the joy enlivening word: 
Life, Cyrneans, rife! &c.’ 


It is poffible that the author, in the heat of compofition, might 
conceive this paflage to be fublime: but few of his readers, we tuf- 
pect, will be of the fame opinion. Ban* 


Art. 31. The Farmer’s Daughter. A Poetical Tale. By Chriftopher 
Anftey, Efg. gto. 1s.6d. Cadell, jun. and Davies. 1795. 
The wit and genius of the author of the Baru Guine have been 

long and univerfally acknowleged ; and if any thing could add to the 

literary fame which Mr. A. has fo juitly acquired, it is the motive 
that gave rife to the prefent publication: which, to ufe his own ex- 
preflion, is to fet innocence on its guard, and to promote the caufe of 





The hiftory of the Farmer’s Daughter is fhort and fimple, 


bur, according to our author’s account, founded on faét. She is fe- 
daced by a military officer, and afterward deferted by him; filled 





* The antient name of Corfica. 
G with 
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with anguifh, fhame, and remorfe, not without fome remains of love 
for the deftroyer of her innocence, fhe leaves her father’s houfe, in 
fearch of her perfidious lover, and perifhes through fatigue and cold, 
in one of the inclement nights of the laft fevere winter. 
The verfification of this little piece is eafy and elegant : but we fear 
at the united labours of our Poets, Moralifts, and Divines, will 
avail but little towards lefiening the number of feductions, unlefs the 
virtuous part of the FEMALE sex, inftead of encouraging and ca- 
refling rakes and libertines, will fhew a decided and marked contempt 
and abhorrence of the violators of female honour, and the infringers . 
of the moft facred rights of fociety. Ban, 


Art. 32. The Gamiad: a Poem. Addreffed to T.W.C. Efq. M. P. 
To which are added, fome Poetical Sketches, the Virgin Offspring 
of an Infant Mufe. By Candour. 4to. 1s. Boag. 1794. 
The object of this rhyming complaint—for a poetical fatire we can- 

not call it,—is fome great landholder, who, if we are to credit the 

complainant, has exercifed his power in a very arbitrary and oppref- 
five manner for the proteétion of his game.—-The complaint, whether 
juft or otherwife, does not come before our court. All that it is ne- 
ceffary for us to fay is, that the brief is not drawn up in a manner very 
likely to intereft the court either in favour of the plaintiff or his caufe. 

With re{pe& to the reft of the pieces, we do not well know what to make 

of the virgin offspring of an izfant mufe: but the {craps of verfe, to 

which the writer has prefixed this character, are too infignificant to 
merit notice, even as the firft chirpings of an unfledged bird of Par- 

naflus. iy . 


Art. 33. 4 Poetical Epiftle to a* Prince. 4to. 1s. Parfons, &c. 
1795. 

The firft part of this peaitinastiios contains a ‘* biting’? fatire on 
paft indifcretions: but, towards the end, the angry bard grows more 
lenient, and promifes (on reformation,) to drop the rod, and to afflume 
the weapon of panegyric: 

« Then will I join to hail the aufpicious day, 

That fhall thy virtues to the fight difplay ; 

When with a pleafure unattain’d before, 

Each tongue fhull blefs thee, and each heart adore.’ 


We hope and truft that this time will come, which the writer feems 
to anticipate with a degree of pleafure that may, perhaps, animate 
him to excel the prefent fpecimen of his poetic abilities, in refpea 
to corre€tnefs and elegance. 


Art. 34. Touchfone; or, the Analyfis of Peter Pindar: with Curfory 
Remarks on fome modern Painters, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Crofby. 
1795: 

Various writers, by no means fuperior in poetic ability to Peter 

Pindar, are perpetually aiming their angry fhafts athim, Some of 

them, years ago, fetting up for prophets as well as poets, ventured to 





* On internal evidence, every reader of this epiftle will fill up the 
fupericription to the Reel Inhabitant of C—It—n Houle. 
foretell 
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foretell his fpeedy confignment to oblivion : but, if they really deemed 

this a jut fentence, in regard to his lterary exilience and fame, why 

do they, by means of their own performances and public attacks on 
his writings, endeavour to keep him out of the guiph? Why thus 
abfurdly act in oppofition to their own predictions ? 

The leaft exceptionable part of this fatiric production (next to the 
handfome printing,) is, in our apprehenfion, that which contains the 
author’s obfervations on molt of the principal painters of the prefent 
age, who have figured in this country ; in which he fharply cenfures 
the very free criticlims on fome of them, [particularly on Wright and 
Weft] which have been occationally thrown out by P. P.— who is 
himfelf an artiit, and frequently finds amufement in the exercife of the 
pencil ; and here our author embraces the opportunity of retaliating 
on the modern Pindar, by a fevere attack on his favourite, Mr. 
Opie *. 

Art. 35. Poems on feveral Occaftons. By Mrs. Darwall, formerly 
Mifs Whately. 8vo. 2 Vols. 6s. Boards. Lowndes, 1794. 
‘The character of thefe pleating littie volumes may be exprefied ina 

few words. Without any uncommon flights of genius and fancy, the 

author expreffes natural fentiments, chicfly of the tender kind, in 

{mooth and eafy verfe. If the reader's feelings fhould not be fired 

into rapture by ‘* words that burn,”’ they will be agreeably foothed 

into fympathy by the harmonious {trains of a gentle mufe. The foft 
beauties of nature, and the tender fentiments of the heart, are the 
writer’s favourite themes; and the poetical ftrings which accord with 
thefe fhe touches very agreeably. The general air of thefe pieces is to 
uniform, that, in prelenting our readers with one fhort extraé&, we 
fhall give them a tolerably correctidea of the writer’s talents. We 
thall fele& the foliowiog lines : 
‘ON HEARING A BLACKBIRD SING EARLY IN MARCH. 
‘ Welcome ‘weet harbinger of ipring ! 
Thou foftet warbler of the grove ! 
Thou bid’ the dreary woodlands ring 
With ftrains of mufic, joy and love. 
* Tho’ fcarce 2 {welling bud is feen 
To deck the hedge-row, fhrub or tree; 
Tho’ nature boats no vivid green, 
Yet is gay [pring announc’d by thee. 
* When, rifing from th’ unbloffom’d fpray, 
Thy footy tav’rite meets thine eye, 
How quick thou wing’ft thy liquid way, 
Regardlefs of the ttormy fky ! 
‘ ‘True love, and well-try’d faith, can bear, 
Unmov’d, the chilling wintry blait, 
Sing o’er the fcanty hard-earn’d fare, 
Nor e’er regret the funthine pat.’ 
— netenentne ne 

* Mott of our readers have probably heard that this ingenious artift, 

who very early mounted to confiderable eminence, was firfi introduced 

to public netice by his friend and conftant patron P. P. E{q. 


— 





Except 
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Except a pretty dramatic paftoral entitled Valentine’s Day, the(e 
pieces are all fhort and detached, in the form of epifiles, odes, fon- 
nets, fongs, and elegies. A few fonnets in the ftyle of elgant fim- 
plicity, written by two young friends of the author, are added at the 
clofe of the fecond volume. Kk, 
Art. 36. Attica: or the Advantages and Difadvantages of a Po- 

pular Government. Adapted to the prefent Pofture of Public 

Affairs. 8vo. 1s. Lowndes. 1795. 

In former times, when awe were young, we remember it was the 
fafhion to admire the ardent fpirit of liberty which animated the Gre- 
cian Republicans. Athens was a name, at the mention of which every 
youthful bofom glowed with delight, contemplating it as 

‘«« The pride of fmiling Greece and human kind,’’ 

In the prefent more enlightened day, this juvenile paffion for liberty 
is difcovered to be founded in vulgar error; and Attica muft now be 
regarded by our youth as an object, not of admiration, but of averfion. 
This is the fpirit of the prefent poem. The author, in rhymes not ai- 
together defpicable, inconfiftently endeavours to do credit to the 
Britifh Conftitution by placing it in comtraf# with the free ftates of 
antient Greece; as if the former were the more valuable, the lefs it 
refembled the latter in their characteriftic features of liberty. BK. 4 


Art. 37. Diford: an Epic Poem. Occafioned by obferving the pre- 
fent Troubles in France. By clenry Fifher. 4to. pp. 36. 2s. 
Printed at Doncafter. Rivingtons, London. 1794, 

Never was the augutt title of epic poem more difgraced than by its. 
application to thefe verfes. They are, in truth, nothing better than the 

bombattic rant of political phrenzy againft anarchifts and reformers. J, , 


Art. 38. A Poem written towards the Clofe of the Year 1794, on the 
Profpect of the Marriage of the Prince of Wales. By the Rev. [. 
Hurdis, B. D. Profeffor of Poetry in the Univerfity of Oxford. 
4to. Is. 6d. Johnfon. 1795. 
We have hitherto given, with fincerity, our ‘* hearty commend: - 

tions’’ of the poetry of Mr. Hurdis,—If, on this occafion, we muf 4 

be more niggardly of our plaudits, we hope it will not be afcribed to 

any decreafe of our favourable difpofition towards this ingenious 
writer, but rather to his improper mode (as we conceive) of treating 

a delicate fubjec&t; in which, ftrange as it may feem on fuch a theme, 

the angry politics of the times have taken place of that fimplicity and 

affectionate tendernefs for which his gentle mufe had been diftinguifh- 
ed. We can have no objection to his warmeft effufions of loyalty, and 
zealous attachment to the caufe of his country, in oppofition to every 
foreign and domeftic foe: but we cannot approve the introduétion of 
fo many of the ierrible Graces, into a poem wearing fo feflive an 
afpect; and in which no unpleafant imagery ought to have been 
admitted. His wild invocation to the ‘** Great God of Battles,’ 

p- 5, and all the fubfequent pourtraiture of the ** wreck of matter, and 

the crufh of worlds,’’ might well have been fpared. 


Art. 39. Private Lift; a moral Rhapfody. Written at 2 Gentleman’s 
Country Kelidence. By Henry Moore. 4to. pp. 20. 15 6d. 
aw. 
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This is one of thofe moderate performances of which the mediocrity, 
while it {creens them from fevere cenfure, denies them the tribute of 
warm commendation. Thus much, however, we may fay in its favour, 
—that, without entire originality, the fentiments are juft and moral ; 
the imagery, though fparingly fcattered, is pleafing ; the dition is 
fomewhat raifed above fimple profe; and the numbers are not ine 


harmonious. EK ° 


Art. 40. Fajfbion,a Poem. 4to. 2s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795- 
That the prefent fafhionable manners are in many refpects very 
cenfurable, and a proper object of fatire, muft be allowed by every man 
of obfervation and reflection: but the poet, when he fits down to 
write, ought to confider that other qualifications are neceflary to infure 
him fuccefs, befides a judicious choice of a fubject ; and critics may be 
fo unreafonable as to expett, in a fatirical poem, acutenefs of obferva- 
tion, an extenfive knowlege of human life and manners, and a quick 
perception of impropriety and indecorum, illumined by wit, or em- 
bellifhed by humour. In the poem before us, we fee nothing to ap- 
plaud befides the goodnefs of the author’s intentions. The veriincation 
is infipid, languid, and fometimes incorrect ; and the obfervations are 
trite. After having laboured through the 34 pages of which the work 
confifts, we have not met with a fingle paflage which can charm by ele- 
gance, pleafe by fprightlinefs, or even arreft our attention by novelty. 
The following fober addrefs to the ladies of Great Britain will, we 

fancy, confirm the judgment which we have paffed, in refpect of this 
author’s poetica! talents : 

* Daughters of Britain, take a friend’s advice, 

Be not in trifles fcrupuloufly nice. 

It fetters down the foul to cares minute, 

And oft retards fome more belov’d purfuit : 

It facrifices joys of nobleft kind, 

To fordid things, beneath a well-taught mind, 

That knows her mortal partner, fprung from earth, 

Should ne’er make her forget her higher birth. 

One rule, meanwhile, to heed, Oh, do not fail : 

O’er filthy modes let cleanlinefs prevail. 

What do I fee! that once attractive mouth, 

Whole radiant {miles erft charm’d each wond’ring youth, 

Is now alas! by pungent duft difgrac’d, 

Vile {nuff its lovelineis has quite defac’d. 

The rofeate tints are vanifh’d; brown fucceedss 

Of deepeft hue, and beauty captive leads, 

Befmear’d, inflam’d, difarm’d of all her power, 

I fcarce can recognize the wither’d flower,’ 


Art. 41. England preferved: an Hiftorical Play in Five Aédts, as per- 
formed at the Theatre Royal Covent Garden. Written by George 
Watfon, Efq. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 

One of the moft frequent miftakes, and the greateft, of the writers 
of tragedy of the prefent century, has been in the choice of their fub- 
jects. Many of them have indeed involved the fate of princes, and 
what are called heroes: but few have underftood or developed (Vol- 

Rev, Serr. 1795. H taire 
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taire perhaps alone excepted) the grand truths on which the happinefs 
of mankind depends. 

The tragic writer, who firft hall feize thefe truths, and difplay 
them in all their fublime confequences, will aftonifh both reader and 
fpectator, and will rank among the firft of poets. An attempt like 
this has been made by the author of * England preferved:’ but whe- 
ther on true principles, or on dettruclive prejudices, the language and 
incidents of the tragedy will beft explain. ‘The play is but a feeble 

rformance, though not deftitute of poetic ideas, and is therefore in- 
capable of any great degree of good or harm. ‘That the author in- 
tended to do good we can rcadily believe; for the examples of good 
intention, in miftaken men, are too nusnerous to be queltioned. 
Granting, therefore, that «var is a good; that a man, who is ready 
to plunge his {word into the hearts of all who fhall diffent from him in 
aétion or opinion, is a hero; and particularly that France breeds fuch 
a peftiferous fwarm of wretches, that to {weep them from the face of 
the earth would be the fummit of virtue; grant, in fhort, that con- 
tention, hatred, revenge, and a thirft for blood, are beneficent paf- 
fions; and the play, itis true, will ftill be dull, but we fhall find that 
the author is ardently intent on inculcating this morality. We do not 
fpeak in the bitternefs of reproach ; for we are well aware that be has 
but imbibed thofe lawful prejudices, of which fo many hundreds of 
thoufands of human beings have lately been the facrifice. It is ftrange 
that men fhould perfilt in imagining, that to inflié ali the miferies 
which they have the power to inflict on each other is the true means 
of removing thofe miferies, and the fole medium of happinefs. Such, 
however, is their perfuafion ; and all that reafon can do is to fhew them 
the fatts, as often as poffible, leaving them to produce convittion ; 
which, eventually, they inevitably will produce. 

Mr.W. has, intentionally, made his play a continued allufion to the 
events of prefent times : of which the following fcene is an inftanee. 

‘ Enter a MESSENGER, 


© Mefenger. My Lord Protector, joy ! 
The hoft without are of your kindred, friends, 
Who, flying from the tyranny of France, 
Yield up their fwords, confiding in thy truth, 
And hail prince Henry, their liege Lord, and King ! 
« Winchefter. High heav’n, be prais’d ! 
© Protefor. Submiffion fo well tim’d 
Mut make atonement for their paft mifdeeds. 
Admit the chiefs. But fav, who leads them on ! 
‘ Meffenger. 1 caught the tidings from the gen’ral voice. 
But all, my Lord, cry out Earl William’s name. [ Retires. 
‘ Protector. My fon, my eldeft hope, my hero come ! 
Then Pembroke’s heart is whole. My fpirits flow 
One way. The ruler’s duties prefs not now 
Againft the parent’s. Iam doubly ftrong. 
Yet, for a while thefe feelings muft I check, 
And probe his fpirit to the very quick. 5 
My foul yearns on the boy. Good friends, forgive - | 
Thefe ftrong emotions. - 
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* Chefter. We partake thy joy. 
‘ Winchefter. Thus may juft heav’n lead ev’ry fubje& home, 


In peace, and love, to form one flock again ! 


* Re-enter Meflenger, introducing Eant WitiiamM and Knights, who 


make fubmiffions to PEMBROKE, 
_ ¢ Meffenger. Behold, my Lord, the Barons here attend. 
‘ Protefor. Earl William Mar’fchal, and ye Knights arife. 
* Earl Will. Oh! my father, (approaching with eageruefs.) 
© ProteGor. My Lord, as Marefchal (ce/d/y. ) 
Of England, ’tis my duty bids accept, 
And prize thy fervices. A father, Sir, 
Knows not of ftate neceffities ; he feels 
As well as judges, keenly feels: and, when 
A fon pulls down that image of refpect, 
That nature hath infix’d on filial breafts, 
The father bears a fting fo fharp, a wound 
So deep indeed, that words of penitence 
Mutt long, long vibrate on his deaden’d fenfe, 
E’er they can touch his foul, and pour the balm, 
That filial tendernefs, alone, can give. 
Five fons I have, and thou, of all the five, 
Haft been the one, to wound my aged heart, 
Canc’lling the peace thy brethren’s love beftow’d. 
© Earl Will. Oh! Sir, thefe words are worfe to me than death, 
Heav’n knows how much I venerate my Sire. 
‘That life thou gav’ft, for thee, I’d yield with joy. 
‘ Protefor. Thy deeds have greatly prov’d this folemn truth, 
*T was filial love that tore thee from my fide, 
Sent thee to league thyfelf with England’s foes, 
And guide the battle’s blind, impetuous rage, 
Tho’ J ftood victim of the doubtful ftrife ! 
‘ Earl Will, Blot out remembrance of fuch dire events. 
With John, oppreffion’s lawlefs reign hath ceas’d 
And all refentment’s buried in his grave. 
But when he broke the charter we obtain’d, 
When forth to war he led his hireling bands, 
Mark’d ev’ry footftep in his fubje&s’ blood, 
While defolation followed where he went, 
Our caftles fmok’d, our wives and children bled, 
And fuppliant mis’ry knelt and wept in vain— 
What medium could a free-born {pirit keep ? 
* ProteGor. He might have died to guard his native rights, 
And not have fold them to a foreign lord. 
Z knelt, no mition of defpotic pow’r. 
Deep in my heart, our liberties I held, 
But faw, with fhame, this Ifle betray’d to France, 
And tremb’ling ftood aloof, to catch the time, 
When I might a&, and fave our facretl caufe. 
‘ Lari Will, Bat my impatient nature— 
* Protefor. What! jmpatient ? 
In private ftrifes, men may be tefty now, 
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And now, becalm. A nation’s welfare refts 
Not on a temper’s turn.—Thou fhew’ft thine age. 
« Earl Will. Father, I ftand in confli& with thy words, 
Like the flight reed againft the northern blaft. 
Yet, by the blood I’m ready now to fhed 
In Henry’s caufe, I firmly fwear to heav’n, 
1 meant my country’s good in all my deeds. {dwelt, 
‘ Winchefer. Nay, look, young man, thro’ fields where freedom 
And independence {corn’d all foreign yokes, 
E’er yet thy rafhnefs threw our all at ftake, 
And fee the fad reverfe of former times ; 
See, where the ftranger o’er our fruitful fields— 
‘ Earl Will. In pity ftop, thou ftrik’ft upon a ftring 
That vibrates todefpair. Difgraceful day 
That faw us leagued with France! ”Twas madnefs all. 
For as the eaglet gazes on the fun, 
Till ev’ry object fhews to him in fire, 
My fancy, warm’d by freedom’s fierceft fame, 
Imag’d her form, where fhe alas! was not. 
l’ve wak’d from faithlefs dreams, to horrid truths, 
To curfe delufions that have damn’d my fame. 
© Proteftor. My fon, my fon! and haft thou found the faith 
Of France, the tainted Herculéan robe, 
A pledge of peace—to torture, and deltroy ? 
‘ Earl Will, Oh! father, truft thy blood, that fills my veins. 
Believe me true, by thefe a foldier’s tears, 
Thus let me hide my face upon thy breaft. 
‘ Prote&cr. My boy, my hero! thou once more art mine, 
Thy nature, pure, ingenuous as before, 
Too fix’d in honor for deceitful times. 
Be thus, my William, ever next my heart, 
My prop, my comfort. Had’i thou known the force 
Of ‘love parental, thou had’it never left 
Thefe aged arms ; but well, well, well my griefs 
Are o’er, and now they will but heighten joy. 
‘ Earl Will. My father, and my own true countrymen ? 
Oh! bleit exchange for falfe unnatural friends ! 
I would not yield thefe feelings for all France. 
Away, feditious fpirits ! who fhall dare, 
Again exhauit this cup of kindred peace, 
And plant diffention in our happy ifle? 
‘ Prote&or. Now, to our ftations, lords. The crifis comes, 


“The awful crifis of our England’s fate. 


Ye, whofe hearts beat but for your native land, 
Be firm, reprefs vain boatts, delufive hopes, 
And let us rather contemplate misfortune ; 
Not thence to ficken, and make caufe of fear, 
But, to attune our fpirits to the times, 
And fix at that fublimity of courage, 
That can admit no congueror—but death. 

* Chefer. ‘This patriot energy will orce fuccefs, 
Tho’ hoit on hoit oppofe. 


© Protedor, 
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© Protefor, - Be patient ftill. 


Ve muft advance, in one united tide, 
Slow, and impreffive, like the gen’ral {well 
Of Ocean, rolling to its boundary cliffs, 
And not, like torrents of diffolving fnow, 
Deftruétive, but exhaufted, as they fall. 
All then, to arms! Hence, banith’d be repofe, 
Hence, be our manfion on the tented field, 
And all our befinefs, war; till that great day, 
When England’s refcu’d from a foreign yoke ! 
[ Flourifh.—Exeunt." 
How far the repentance of the prote¢tor’s heir is a parallel cafe, as 
it is certainly intended to be, with the reconciliation that is rumoured 
to have been effected between perfons of ftill higher rank, mutt be left 
to fasts; which are too recent to need recapitulation. The author, 
as we have been informed, is young, and has been honored with pa- 
tronage of the very firft order: it is poffible that he may hereafter be 
actuated by a different impulfe, and we fhould not be furprized to find 
him writing on principles no lefs diffimilar. ’ 


Art. 42. Ode to the Hero of Finfbury Square; congratulatory on his 
late Marriage, and illuftrative of his Genius as his own Biographer; 
with Notes referential. By Peregrine Pindar, Gent. 4to. 2s.6d. 
Herbert. 1795. 

Extraordinary men, efpecially extraordinary bookfellers, have al- 
ways been deemed fair game to authors; and Mr. Lackington being 
an extraordinary character in all the above refpects, [as man, as book- 
feller, and, moreover, as author *,] he cannot think it unreafonable if 
he be required, in a dearth of /ubjec?s, to fubferibe bim/el/f for the 
general good of the trade. He has been feized hy one of the frater« 
nity,—a writer of fome drollery,—aided by the engraver, who has 
fetched a farcaitic and laughable frontifpiece. 


Art. 43. The Secret Tribunal: a Play, in five A@&s. By James 
Boaden, Author of Fontainville Foreft. As performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, #vo. 2s. Longman. 1795 
The fable of this tragedy is founded on fome incidents related in 

Herman of Unna, a tragic romance of Profefiir Kramer+. Herman 

nephew to the duke of Wirtemberg, and in love with Ida, is appre- 

hended in a foreft with a bloody weapon in his hand. The duke had 
been affailed by affaflins, and Herman is fufpected and imprifoned 

Ratibor, brother to the duke, had hired the murderers; and by 

executing Herman as the oftenfible crimina!, he hopes to enjoy. the 

throne. He has alfo bribed a phyfician to poifon the duchefs and, 
having vainly endeivoured to corrupt Ida, he accufes her of ote 
the poifon. Thus it happens that the two lovers, like Olindo pe 

Sophronia, are placed in bonds, and brought to the very point of 

death ; when the evidence of Badendorf, a phyfician, and of a {word 





* See our account of the hiitory of Mr. L.’s lif : aren 
felf; Rev. N.S. vol. vii. p. rt r s life, written by him- 
. + See Rev. N.S. vol. xv, p. 216 
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which Herman had taken from the affaflin, transfers the whole guilt 
to.Ratibor, who is condemned by the Secret Tribunal; while the 
two lovers are confequently freed, and made happy. 

The ftyle is fimple (a mew and a great merit): the incidents, the 
fituations, and the pageantry, are well calculated for ftage-effect ; and 
the firft {cene in the fourth aét, between Holftein and Ida, has fome 
pathetic excellence: but, in general, the characters are poorly drawn, 
and the dialogue is uninterefling. 


AMERICA. 


Art. 44. 4 Letter from Pennfyivania to a Friend in England: con- 
taining valuable Information with refpect to America. By L. J. 
Jardine, M.D. 8vo. pp. 31. 1s. Dilly. 1795. 

The valuable information contained in this pamphlet confifls, 
chiefly, of comparative views of the feveral plans which offer them- 
felves to a new fettler in America for the choice of a fituation, and an 
account of the expences attending houfe-keeping, within twenty or 
thirty miles of Philadelphia, Dr. Jardine, after having vifited feve- 
ral different parts of the country, in order to fix on a fituation, gives 
it as his opinion that Pennfylvania is the moft healthful ftate, and that 
Northumberland is by far to be preferred to all the other counties of 
Pennfylvania, as it is more healthful, and better fituated with refpect 
to the whole of the United States. This fituation he defcribes as 
follows : 

‘ The neighbourhood of the Forks of the Sufquehanna appeared 
very eligible, on account of the healthfulnefs of its fituation, and its 
proximity to fo large a river. We then employed ourfelves in exa- 
mining the traéts near the town of Northumberland, The land is in 
part cleared on both branches of the river, within the diftance of eight 
or ten miles from the town. Within about two miles of the town it 
is not to be bought under four or five pounds fer acre. At a greater 
diitance, from three to two pounds. The whole of this land is ex. 
ceedingly good, and fit both for corn and grazing, particularly the 
latter, on account of its being on the river. ‘The land at the diftance 
of about two miles from the town, and the fame from the river, in an 
uncleared ftate, may be bought for a guinea per acre. The ready 
market both for wood and produce makes this a very defirable fitua- 
tion. The mere article of wood, within three miles of the town, will 
more than pay all the expences of clearing. ‘This isa very populous 
neighbourhood. 

‘ The expences of this fituation would be nearly thefe: 100 acres 
(which it feems are fufficient) at 31. per acre, 300].—100l. or lefs to 
be advanced at firft, and the remainder in {mall fums, paying legal 
intereft ; but to thofe who can advance the whole, confiderable allow- 
ance is made. Labour is procured at about two fhilling’s a day ; but 
labourers are fcarce, The houfe and barn would coft about zool. ; 
and the flock, at firft, about 1001. Families, while the houfe, &c. 
are preparing, might be accommodated with houfes, or lodgings, at 
Northumberland, at a very moderate rate. Having gained this in- 
formation, we loft no time in fetting off again for Philadelphia, with a 
view to afcertain, as foon as poftible, the price of land in other fitu- 

ations. 
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ations. Having heard much of the land in Lancafter county, we re- 
turned that way ; but we were foon fatisfied refpecting the land in that 
and the other counties through which we pafled; as the price of it 
was from fix to twenty pounds ger acre, even at a confiderable dif- 
tance from the Sufquehanna.’ 

Concerning the ftate of parties in America, Dr. Jardine writes that 
political debates run pretty high; that the federalift party have much 
the fame difpofition as the court party in England, but that the anti- 
federalifts are too numerous and ftrong to fuffer any encroachments on 
the liberties of the people. He adds that both equally rejoice in the 
fucceffes of the French. Several other remarks and details are given 
in this letter; from which it pretty clearly appears that the difficulties, 
attending emigration to Amcr.ca, are greater than many have fup- 


pofed. E. 


POLITICS, &e. 


Art. 45. The Natural and Conftitutional Right of Britons to Annual 
Parliaments, Univerfal Suffrage, and the Freedom of Popular Affacia- 
tion: being a Vindication of the Motives and Political Conduct of 
John Thelwall, and of the London Correfponding Society in ge- 
neral. Intended to have been delivered at the Bar of the Old 
Bailey, in Confutation of the late Charges of High Treafon. 8vo. 
pp. 96. 2s. Symonds, 1795. 

It is the unquettionable right of free born Britons, when legally 
accufed of any crime, to be heard in their own defence :—but expe- 
rience has fully proved that it is more advantageous to the party ac- 
cufed, as well as more eligible for the public, that his defence fhall 
be made by proxy, than in his own proper perfon. Weighty reafons 
might be afigned for this;—even in the cafe in which the perfon, 
againft whom the charge is brought, poffeffes talents which might 
well enable him to become lis own advocate. Notwithftanding Mr. 
Thelwali’s eloquence, improved. by a habit of popular fpeaking, we 
apprehend he has no reafon to complain that his caufe was transferred 
from his own hands to thofe of the able and upright pleaders who fo 
eminently diftinguifhed themfelves, on the part of the prifoners, in 
the late ftate trials for high treafon. Perhaps, too, the public may 
be of opinion that, after the full report which has been given of their 
pleadings, and of the whole procefs of the trials, it is not probable 
that much important matter refpecting thefe profecutions can yet re- 
main to be difclofed. Mr. Thelwall, however, thinks it right, after 
his honourable acquittal, again to prefent himfelf before the bar of 
the public in his own perfon, by publifhing the fpeech which he in- 
tended to have delivered on his trial; and his vindication will be 
found to exhibit many things refpe¢ting both the general caufe and 
individyal cafe of Mr. Thelwall, with a degree of force and energy 
which, while it difplays in a favourable light the writer’s oratorical 
talents, may ferve to eftablifh in the public mind the fulleft conviction 
of the equity of the verdiéts in queition, and of their importance te 
the prefervation of public freedom. Circumflanced.as Mr, T. has 
been, it is not to be expeéted that, with his ardour of temper and 
command of language, he fhould be capable of writing without fome 
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portion of acrimony. The work, however, not only has confiderable 
merit as a political oration, but ftates, with great ftrength of argu- 
ment, feveral important points in which Britifh freedom is effentially 
intereited ;—particularly the queftion concerning parliamentary re- 
form. 


Art. 46. Tawo Letters addrefed to Sir William Dolben, on the Subje& 
of the Sunday Bill, now pending in Parliament. To which is 
fubjoined another Letter containing Heads of a Bill for the Repeal 
of the Ten Commandments. 8vo. pp 50. 15.6d. Bew. 
31795: 
<a of inftituting a law for the ftriéter obfervance of 

the Sabbath among the lower orders of the people, while the neglect 

of the public offices of religion is rapidly increafing among the great, 
is a very fair fubjeét of ridicule. The writer of thefe letters feizes 
the occafion of the Sunday-bill, lately brought into parliament, to 
expofe this inconfiftency. His propofal is, a general tax on abfence 
from divine fervice, which fhould fall on the rich in proportion to 
their property, with an option of compounding for a certain fum ; 
every perfon to be affeffed for the whole fifty-two Sundays, that the 
proof may be thrown on him on the teftimony of the minifter of the 
parifh ; or, in cafe of ficknefs, of two domeftics. Reafonable as this 
plan may appear to thofe good old fafhioned people, in whofe brains the 
two ideas of Sunday and going to Church have been fo long aflociated 
as to appear naturally om dy we are apprehenfive that thofé free 

{pirits, who feel themfelves difencumbered of thefe vulgar fhackles, 

would deem fuch a tax an intolerable infringement of natural liberty. 
The wit of this publication will be chiefly found in the third letter, 

which is a republication of an ironical propofal for fetting afide the 
obligations of the ten commandments, drawn up in the form of a bill 
for their repeal, 


Art. 47. The Spirit of Fohn Locke on Civil Government, revived by 
the Conftitutional Society of Sheffield. 12mo. 1s.6d. Symonds. 
The difcourfes of the celebrated Locke, on Government, when they 

firft appeared, contributed greatly towards the fupport of the revolu- 

tion in 1681. This publication, with others written in the fame fpirit, 
were at that time thought fo valuable, that the author was promoted 
by King William to the office of mafter of the Min: ; and a penfion 
of a thoufand pounds per annum was conferred on him by parliament. 
Notwithftanding the contempt with which fome writers have of late 
affeéted to treat the name of Locke, this work has ever fince ftood high 
in the eftimation of all confiitent friends to the Britifh conftitution, 
which owes its exiftence to the political principles maintained in this 
and other fimilar writings. The conftitutional fociety at Sheffield, 
whatever other octafions of offence they may have given, certainly 
cannot offend the rulers of a free people by the circulation which they 
give to the knowlege of fuch principles, by publifhing in a cheap form 





an abridgement of Locke on Government. ° FE. 


Art. 48. Letter to the Friends of the People, at the Free Mafons’ 


Tavern, affociated for the Purpofe of obtaining a Parliamentary 
Reform. 8vo. 6d. Symonds. | . 
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This letter bears date Feb. 24, 1795- We know not the precife 
time of its publication, but it did not fall into our hands till Auguit, 
Its defign was to expottulate with the leading members of the focicty, 
on account of the fufpenfion of their patriotic proceedings at that cri- 
tical feafon, and to rouze and animate them to a vigorous profecation 
of the grand purpofe of their affociation. The writer difcuffes the 
fubjeét with becoming ferioufnefs, warmth, and energy. ‘The fociety 
have fince publicly accounted, very fatisfactorily, in our opinion, for 
the paufe which excited fo much alarm in the mind of this their ap- 
prehenfive correfpondent. They have now, with a proper fpirit and 
due decorum, refumed their deliberations, &c. and have laid before 
the public their Plan of Parliamentary Reform ;—of which we intend, 
at a future opportunity, to take more particular notice, 


Art. 49. <n .4ppeal to the ManufaGurers, on the prefent State of 
Trade, &c. 8vo. 6d. Printed at Birmingham, 1795. 

Calculated to evince the alarming decline of our manufactures, and 
the decreafe of trade, particularly at Birmingham, &c.; whence this 
obvious conclufion is drawn, * that peace is the one thing needful for 
the promotion and prefervation of the profperity of this kingdom.’ It 
alfo appears (faés being the only data tor fuch inferences,) ‘ that in 
the Weit-riding of Yorkthire, 1,453,758 yards of cloth were manu- 
factured /e/s in the year 1793, than in 1792.” If our readers require 
any comment on this unwelcome report, we refer them to what the 
author of this appeal here offers in fupport of the reprefentation which 
he has made, refpeting the prefent diftreffes of our poor, unemploy- 
ed, thechanics and manufacturers. In the courfe of his remarks, the 
patriotic appellant glances at thofe ftatefmen, and others in power, 
who, in their eagernefs for the. jultification of minifteria! meafures, 
have profefied to difcredit the melancholy accounts of the decay of 
our trade, that have lately been brought forwards by the advocates 
for Peace,—the great fource and nurfery of trade, of the arts which 
make fociety comfortable, and of the wealth by which governments 


are {upported. 


Art. 50. Objfervations on the Life and Charaéer of Alfred the Great. 
8vo. 6d. Eaton. 1794. 

A courfe of Leétures on Englith hiftory was read, fome time ago, 
at Lyon’s-Inn. This pamphlet contains nearly the fubftance of two 
of thofe le&tures, and exhibits a well-merited eulogium on the truly 
illuftrious Alfred ; who was indeed an honour to foveregnty, and to 
human nature! He alone, fays this writer, * is entitled to the 
character of a great monarch, who makes the happinefs of his people 
the grand aim and ultimate end of his adminiftration :’ but the cha- 
ratter of ALFRED (notwithftanding what is obferved in our Review 
for laft Auguft, p. 441.) flands too high in the records of Trutu and 
VirTUE, to receive any addition from as, or from the author of the 
little traét now'before us.— Yet it may be very right that the memory 
and example of fo excellent a prince fhould be repeatedly prefented to 
the notice and admiration of mankind.—How faperior does H1s con- 
duét, both as a Man and a Magiftrate, appear to that difhoneft arti- 
fice and chicanery which often pafs on the world as political wifdom! 
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Art. 51. Thefaurus Medicaminum. A new Colleétion of Medical 
Prefcriptions, diftributed into twelve Claffes, and accompanied 
with pharmaceutical and pra@tical Remarks, exhibiting a View of 
the Materia Medica, and Practice of Phyfic, both at home and 
abroad. ‘The fecond Edition, with an Appendix and other Addi- 
tions. By a Member of the London College of Phyficians. 8vo. 
pp. 412. 6s.6d. Boards, Baldwin. 1794. 

"The former edition of this volume, publifhed in 1791, unaccount- 
ably efcaped us; and we are glad to have an opportunity of repairing 
that deficiency in noticing the fecond edition of what we think an 
ufeful work. It is true that colle€tions of formule do not rank highly 
among medical works, becaufe a perfon who is properly acquainted 
with medicines, and with their pharmaceutical as well as medicinal 
qualities, will generally be able to direct their application according 
tu his own particular intentions, better than can be done by a general 
prefcription; and as to the inftruction given by the arrangement of 
fuch a work under the different heads of medicinal operation, it muft 
be trivial indeed to the well-informed pradlitioner, and hazardous ta 
the medicafler. Neverthelefs, the fuggeilions of uncommon and 
efficacious remedies taken from authors of credit, together with in- 
formation concerning the dofing and mixture of the lefs ufual articles 
of materia medica, cannot but be occafionably ufefal even to the moft 
experienced of the faculty; and a copia of elegant and efficacious 
compofitions, even of the moft common medicines, is but too much a 
defideratum with many when they affume the higheft department of 
the profeffion. All thefe things are afforded by the publication before 
us; which Jikewife contains many valuable remarks with refpeét to the 
ufe and exhibition of medicines, and, as far as we have examined, 
may be fafely praifed for its accuracy and judgment. Its arrange- 
ment feems as little liable to exception as could eafily be devifed. 

The circumftance of all the formula being given in Englifh only is 
defended, in the preface, in a manner that fhows a conicioufnefs of 
fome need of defence. As the author difclaims every idea of having 
made his celleftion for the ufe of good women and empirics, and 
limits it to * fuch as are regularly brought up to the medical profef- 
fion,’? we think his leading confideration ought to have been, what 
mode would be moft ufeful to them? and the aziformity arifing from 
having the prefcriptions, as well as the remarks, in Englifh, was 
little to the purpofe. We do not quite agree with him that ‘ no one 
who has gone through the accidence will be at a lofs to turn them, at 
the bed-fide of the fick, into medical Latin’ ;—on the contrary, we 
believe that very tolerable claflical {cholars would often be zt a lofs 
for clear and authorized expreffions relative to the compofition and 
adminiftration of medicines. A more ferious objeétion is, that the 
Englifh names of fome articles give not the leaf infight into their 

in names; and the reader is therefore left to find out the latter as 
well as he can from fome other book. For initance, if he wants to adopt 
the infufion of bedge-byfop, copied from Haftmann, why fhould he be 
obliged to go to his Lewis, or other work on Mazerig Medica, for. the 
: word 
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word gratiola, which he muft employ in his prefcription? How far 
the continued ufe of the Latin language for medical purpofes be right 
or wrong, is another queftion: but, while it is the language of pre- 
{criptions, the preicriber fhould be made as familiar with it as pefii. 
ble ; and the prefent collector muft excufe us if we be not perfedily 
convinced that, in giving all his formule in Englifh, he had no 





other clafs of readers in view than thofe ‘ regu/arly brought up to the 


medical profeflion.’ ‘sit ; 
The appendix fubjoined to this edition contains fome chemical pre- 


arations not given in our difpenfatories. Many of the additional 
articles in the body of the work are derived from the Di/pen/atorium 

Fuldenfe. See Rev. vol. Ixxix. p. 684. 

Art. 52. Formule Medicamentorum ScleG&a. By the Author of Ma~ 
niacal Objervations *, 1zmo. pp. 58. 1s.6d. Murray, &c. 1795. 
This work is in fome degree connected with the preceding, fince it 

refers to it, and profefles to be compiled for the purpofe of obviatin 

the defeét of the former in being written in Englifh inftead of Latin, 

Concerning that defe&t we have given our opinion ; and we can by 

no means accede to the tragical denunciation of mifchievous confe- 

quences likely to refult from it, which the preface of the prefent work 
contains. Be this, however, as it may, the {mall publication before 
us can claim very little of the merit of the former, being a bare 
tranfcript of common formule, without a fingle remark or authority. 
Its claflification is likewife very imperfe&t, and. even abfurd. What 
fhould we underftand by the title Pyretica from its etymology? and 
who would expect to fee under it fome of the very fame articles as 
appear under the fubfequent clafs of refrigerantia? That of Jlithon- 
triptica contains uva urfi, and {ome of the balfamics : feveral of them 
are of the old fchool, denoting fecondary inftead of primary opera- 
tions. As tothe Latin, it is as bald as any on the apothecary’s file, 
and in many places incorrect; as it would be eafy to point out, 
were it worth while. In fhort, if it be the fault of the former worle 
to teach too much, it is certainly that of ¢47s to teach little, or nothing. 


Art.53. 4 Difertation on the Difeafes of Prifons and Poor-houfes 3 
publifhed at the Requeft of the Medical Society of London, having 
obtained the Premium offered by the Society for the beft Effay on 
this Subje&t. To which is added a fingular Cafe of Prxternatural 
Feetation, with Remarks on the Phenomena that occurred. By 
John Mafon Good, F.M.S. i2zmo. pp. 180. 28.6d. Boards, 
Dilly. 1795. 

This is a plain praGtical treatife on a fubje& cf much importance, 
in which the writer feems to have had confiderable perfonal expe- 
rience. After fome preliminary obfervations, with a brief literary 
hiftory (as it is oddly called) of the eftablifhments in queftion, the 
writer proceeds to divide the difeafes on which he is to treat inte 
thofe which are introduced into prifons and poor-houfes, and thofe 
which are generated there. Of the former, the chief are {tated to be 








* We fuppofe the author means * Obfervations on Maniacal Nif- 
orders,’ by William Pargeter, M. D., See Rev. N. S. vol. xiv. p. 334. 
i) ulcers, 


Arn. 
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ulcers, the venereal difeafe, and the itch; of the latter, 1. cutaneous 
eruptions, efpecially fcalled-heads ; 2. rickets and worms; 3. fevers 
of different kinds. In going over thefe feveral particulars, many 
rational and ufeful remarks are given with refpeét to the prevention 
and cure of the difeafes prevalent in thefe abodes of wretchednefs. 
Another feétion treats on the fite and regulation of prifons. A great 
proportion of the facts adduced is derived from Mr. Howard’s inva- 
luable works: but a judicious ufe of them is made by the writer, who 
has likewife added feveral obfervations of his own, particularly in the 
ftriftly medical part. 

With refpe& to the cafe of praternatural foetation, (which we 
think would with more propriety have appeared in the memoirs of the 
fociety before which it was read, than annexed to a practical work on 
fo different a fubject,) it relates to a delivery of twins, the firft of 
which was remarkable for the fingular defects in its ftructure. ‘The 
child was born alive, but died in about ten minutes. The conclu- 
fions drawn by the writer from the extraordinary appearances here 
particularized, relate to their influence on the much-agitated quef- 
tion, whether the human foetus be nourifhed by the placenta, or by 
the diguor amnii. In the prefent inftance, it is obvious that the only 
mode of nutrition muft have been by means of the latter ; which 
proves, at leaft, the poflibility of the thing. At the fame time, fo 
Jarge an organ as the placenta, and its ufual connedlion with the 
feetus, could not have been contrived to no purpofe. Mr. G. feems 
to concur in opinion with Dr. Darwin, who fuppofes the ufe of the 
placenta to be that of conveying oxygene to the fcetus ; and, in order 
to get over the difficulty arifing from its defect in the prefent cafe, he 
fuppofes that the fectus has alfo a power of feparating oxygene from the 
Liquor amnii. 


Fatitious Airs. Part 1. By Thomas Beddoes, M.D. Part Il. 

By James Watt, Engineer. The fecond Edition. 8vo. pp. 212. 

3s. 6d. fewed. Johnfon. 1795. 

it is with pleafure that we find, from the additions made to the new 
edition of this work, that trials are going on, in the application of 
pneumatic medicine, which may be expected, in a reafonable courfe of 
time, to afcertain what it is capable of doing towards the cure or relief 
of difeafes. Several of the additional cafes will afford matter for 
reflexion. ‘The moft remarkable is that of the Rev. Mr. Atwood, 
related in his own journal. This gentleman, who laboured under a 
very ill-conditioned ulcer of the leg, which obftinately refitted 
other medicines external and internal, was in a moderate fpace of 
time entirely cured by the inhalation of oxygene air. Some cafes 
of the application of powdered charcoal, in poultices, to putrid 
and fetid ulcers, are alfo deferving of notice :—but, as we doubt not 
that our medical reiders will prefer the accounts at large of fuch 
novel and curious experiments to any abridgment of them, we {hall 
content ousfelves with thus announcing and recommending the pub- 


lication. Doe 


Art. 


Avn 
Art. 54. Confiderations on the Medicinal Ufe, and on the Produ&ion of 
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Art. 55. Engravings, explaining the Anatomy of the Bones, Mufcles, 
and Foints. By John Bell, Surgeon, Edinburgh. 4to. 11. Is. 
Boards. Robinfons, London. 1794. 

This work is intended to accompany the author’s publication on ana- 
tomy, of which we have given an account in N. S. vol. xiv. p. 334. 
The utility of plates in the explanation of anatomical defcriptions is 
fufficiently apparent. Without them, or the fubjects themfelves, 
{carcely any idea can be given by words of the vifible objects to which 
they refer. There are, however, contiderable dificulties in properly 
adjufting anatomical drawings to the purpofes of accurate {cience, 
If, on the one hand, they be merely faithful reprefentations of the 
individual fubjeé&t from which they were taken,—the varieties in the 
human figure, and the changes made by death, will render them, in 
many inftances, very imperfect fpecimens of what actually exifts in 
living bodies. On the other hand, if they be delincations of a gene 
ral idea, imagined rather than actually perceived, there is danger 
left they fhould fail in point of accuracy. Hence very few fets of 
plates have obtained the approbation of the able judges; and thefe 
have been fo expenfive, as to be out of the reach of the greater part 
of ftudents in anatomy, 

The work before us has no high pretenfions. Its fize and cheap- 
nefs of courfe preclude grandeur and elegant finifhing; an humble 
utility is all to which it lays claim.’ The plates appear to be accu- 
rately drawn from the fubject lying before the eye in the diffeCting 
room ; and, where that was tolerably fimple and well defined in its 
parts, they are fufficiently clear and intelligible: but where the con- 
trary prevailed, as in many of tne mufcular reprefentations, the very 
inferior ftyle of the engraving has occafioned indiftinétnefs and confu- 
fion. On the whole, however, the work appears to us very well 
worth its price; and, if carefully perufed with its explanations, we 
doubt not that much ufeful inftruction may be derived from it. 

We have here twelve plates of the bones, thirteen of the mufcles, 


and three of the joints. Ain. 
Art. 56. Pra&ical Obferwations on the Operation and Effe&s of certain 


Medicines in the Prevention and Cure of Difeafes to which Europeans 
are fubje in bot Climates, &c. &c. &. By R. Shannon, M. D. 
8vo. pp. 558. 6s.6d. Boards. VernorandHood. 1794. 
If the title-page of this work (of which we have copied only a 
{mall part,) had informed the reader that, by the certain medicines 
mentioned in it, are chiefly meant the writer’s own noftrums, con- 
filting of antifebrile powders, antifebrile wine, antifcorbutic powders, 
&c. &c. it would probably have prevented the fearchers after medi- 
cal information from attempting to explore the numerous pages of a 
bulky compilation, which is for the moft part taken verbatim trom the 
works of well known authors. The induftry of the compiler, how- 
ever, merits commendation. he & 
Art. 67. 4 Popular View of the Effefs of the Venereal Difeafe upon the 
Conftituizen: colleéted from the beft Writers. ‘To which are pre- 
~ fixed, Mifcellaneous Obfervations, by a Phyfician. 8vo, pp. 205. 
3s. Recbinfons, &c. 1794. 
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The purpofe of this work is rather moral than medical. It is to 
counteraét the opinions, too commonly inculcated by rafhnefs or dif- 
honefty, of the trifling nature and eafy cure of the difeafe; and to 
imprefs youth, and their parents and guarcians, with a full view of 
all its direful confequences. The defign is well diiplayed and vine 
dicated in the mifcellaneous obfervations prefixed, which ftate in a 
clear manner the general evils infecting fociety from this horrid 
fource, and the neceffity of apprizing individuals of their extent. 
The main part of the book confilts of extracts from authors of repute, 
defcribing in plain language, under different heads, the morbid 
{ymptoms arifing from the local and general difeafe, and their ufual 
event. The mode of cure is not at all difcuffed, it being far from 
the author’s intention to render patients their own phyficians in thefe 
cafes: on the contrary, he advifes the fpeedieft application to the 
beit advice. 

We think the defign a laudable one, and join with the author in 


the opinion that ** bec nofe falus ef? adolefcentulis.”’ Ai si 


NOVELS. 


Art. 58. Secrecys or the Ruinofthe Rock. ByaWoman. 3 Vol. 
izmo. gs. fewed. Lane. 

In education, it is the practice of fome parents to exercife a degree 
of tyranny over their children which precludes all free exercife of 
their own judgment, and even to inure them to unneceffary hardfhips 
by means of artificial difappointments and vexations; in order that 
they may, by this preparatory difcipline, be fortified for encounter- 
ing the real ills of life. This practice is fometimes the effect of 
fyftematic fpeculation ; fometimes it is the mere ebullition of pride 
and ill-humour; and fometimes it proceeds from both thefe caufes 
united. This latter is the cafe in one of the leading charaéters of the 
prefent novel ;/a principal object of which appears to be to repre- 
fent the mifchievous effects of this arbitrary plan of education. In 
the ftory, the mifanthropic Mr. Valmont, whofe favourite maxim is 
that difappointment fhould always fore-run pleafure, brings up toge- 
ther a niece and his illegitimate, under the charaéter of an adopted, 
fon, and fuffers them to contract a mutual attachment; then fepa- 
rating them with a pofitive injunction to regard each other only as 
brother and fifler. The youth, Clement, is fent abroad to know and 
defpife the world, but firft becomes the affianced hufband of his loved 
Sibella. Many inconveniences and much fuffering are the effeéts of 
this clandeitine engagement. Sibella is forcibly conveyed away by a 
profligate fortune-hunter, but is refcued by another romantic lover, 
Murden, her Clement’s early friend; who, without any profpeé& of 
her love, becomes a hermit for her proteétion, and at lait dies a mar- 
tyr to his hopelefs paflion : while Clement is feduced by the fplendid 
charms of a rich widow, and leaves his faithful but wretched Sibella 
a prey w defpair. The ftory is in fome parts extravagantly impro- 
bable: but the characters are drawn with great ftrength; the paflions 
are naturally and forcibly expreffed ; and, in fine, the produétion des. 
ferves a place of fome diftinétion in the lift of interefting novels, iy 
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Art. 59. Oravell Manor. By Mary Elizabeth Parker. 12mo. 

3 Vols, ys. fewed. Lane. 1795. — 

This novel is introduced to the public under the patronage of a 
handfome lift of fubfcribers , and we bring it before our readers as a 
performance not wholly unworthy of fuch an introduction. It relates 
a complete tale of love, of which the incidents are well arranged to 
produce an intereiting effect: it exhibits a confiderable number of 
characters, fuch as may be eafily conceived to have been copied from 
real life ; and the fentiments which it afcribes to them are natural, 
and often ftrongly impaflioned. ‘The principal faults-are in the 
ftyle, which is negligent, and often grammatically inaccurate. 


Art. 60. The Motto: cr Hiftory of Bill Woodcock. By George 
Brewer. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 6s. fewed. Sael. 1795. | 
Authors commonly adapt their productions to the underftandings 

and tailes of the higher claffes of readers, and forget that there are 

numerous inferior clafles, which have as much occafion for inftru€tion, 
and as much right to be amufed, as their betters. The prefeat 
writer has avoided this error, and has very condefcendingly provided 

a tale, the incidents, fentiments, and language of which are happily 

fuited to the comprehenfion of thofe readers who know nothing of the 

learning of the {chools, and the manners of high life. While the 
entlefolks are entertained in the parlour with the adventures of m 

Lord and my Lady, Mr. ‘Thomas may amufe Mrs. Sufan in the kit- 

chen by reading to her the natural and interefting hiftory of Bill 

Woodcock the player; and if the faid Mrs. Sufan be a good fort of 

body, fhe will not like the book the worfe for having in it, literally, 

a fermon on the fear of the Lord. 

N.B. The author requefts us to defire his readers, in the Latin 
quotation, for ‘ fortiter in 4’ toread ¢ fortiter in re:’ but he has left 
another {crap of Latin in the introduétion uncorrected. Laudare et 





7 
4s 


laudetor wire, fhould, we fuppofe, be read laudari a laudato wiro. Er, 


THEOLOGY, POLEMICS, &c. 


Art. 61. Candid Reafons for renouncing the Principles of Antipado Bap- 
 tifm. By Peter Edwards, feveral Years Paftor of a Baptift Church 
at Portfea, Hants. 8vo. pp. 192. 38. fewed. Chapman. 1795. 
Perhaps there is no fubjeét in the whole compafs of polemic theo- 
logy, which has produced fuch prolix and tedious publications 
as the difpute concerning infant baptifm. We cannot introduce the 
prefent publication as an exception to this remark. It is not, indeed, 
quite fo large as fome of the old traéts on this fabjet, but, in pro- 
portion to its bulk, it is equally tedious, We cannot be expedted 
to enter into the merits of this threadbare controverfy. Thofe who 
with for the kernel of the author’s argument muft take the trouble to 
break through a thick fhell of words. 

Art. 62, Sermons on various Subje&s, To which are fubjoined 
Hymns, fuited to the feveral Difcourfes. By William Peebles, 
Minifter at Wefton upon Ayr. 8vo. pp. 456. 5s. 6d. Boards. 
Edinburgh, 1794. 


Thofe 


Ki. 
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Thofe readers of fermons, who are not fond of modern innovations 
in preaching, will probably be pleafed with this volume of difcourfes ; 
for they retain, in great perfection, the antient fyftem of orthodoxy ; 
and they are drawn up in language and method after the true old pu- 


ritanical model. The fubjeéts are for the moft part rather devotional 
tian contraverfial, and the author appears to have written under the 
influence of what the French divines formerly called onion. ‘The 
hymns annexed are more to be prajfed for their piety than their 


poetry. 
Art. 63. The Confi/tent Chriftian, or Truth, Peace, Holinefs, Una- 
nimity, Steadfaitnefs, and Zeal, recommended to all Profeffors of 

Chriftianity; the Subftance of five Sermons. By D. Taylor. 

The fecond Edition correéted ; with an Appendix, on Self Exa- 

mination. 8vo. pp.100. 1s. 6d. Button. 

The author of thefe fermons appears to have had principally in 
view two leading objects: to keep his hearers found in the faith, and 
to render them ‘ zealous in good works.’ For the former purpofe, 
he relies more on an authoritative appeal to what he calls the plain 
words of {cripture, than on logical argumentation or learned criticifm. 
For the latter, he delivers much ferious and praétieal exhortation and 
counfel ; which, though it may not exaétly fuit the tafte of faltidious 
critics, will be very acceptable and ufeful to a numerous clafs of 


humble Chriutians. . 
Art. 64. Obfervations on Burdy’s Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton. 

In two Letters to the Rev. Samuel Burdy, A.B. By a Lover of 

Truth and Common Senfe. 12mo. pp. 28. Dublin. 1794. 

This obferver, ftrong in his attachment to methodifm, but not a 
Hercules in authorfhip, having taken offence at certain paflages in 
the Life of Skelcon* reflecting on his fe&, has ventured to attack 
the biographer, and through his fides (as the phrafe is) to aim fome 
deadly ftabs at the character and memory of Mr. Skelton.—By this 
time, probably, he has repented of his rafhnefs. 


Art. 65. 4 Vindication of Burdy’s Life of Skelton, in Anfwer to an 
angry Pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Obfervations, &c.’’ in a Letter ad- 
dreffed to its Author, who ftyles himfelf *«* A Lover of Truth and 
Common Senfe.” By Detecror. 1zmo. pp. 59. Dublin. 
1795. | 
A Piend of Mr. Burdy, if not Mr. B. himfelf, has taken up the 

cudgels, and given the angry od/erver fevere chaftifement ; and, as 
the latter had violently fallen on Mr. Skelton’s memory, his too 
powerful antagonift has retaliated, with ten-fold vengeance, on the 
whole methodiftic body : who, no doubt, are forry for the indifcretion 
of a weak and unfortunate brother. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Art. 66. Hints refpedting the Dijirefés of the Poor. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
illy, ; 
_ We have perufed with pleafure thefe fuggeftions of a public-fpirited 
individual, for the relief of the poor in feafons of fcarcity of food. 





* See Rev. N.S. vol. ix. p. 379. 
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Here are various hints and propofals for the attainment of this bene- 
volent purpofe ; moft of which, if not all, appear to be very praéti- 
cable, and attended with no extraordinary trouble. There are among 
us many perfons who poffefs leifure, and every requifite, for carrying 
them into execution. ‘The greateft difficulty, perhaps, will be to 
bring the common people into any tolerable degree of acquiefcence 
with what they may confider as ** new-fangled {chemes,’’—~pregnant 
with no fubftantial good.—We hope, however, that ¢ria/s will be 
made. 

Among other important ideas here communicated to the public, the 
ufe of potatoes, in leffening the confumption of wheat-flour that is not 
made into bread, is recommended, in feveral refpects ; and the dif- 
ferent modes in which this wholefome and palatable root may be fub- 
flituted are particularly enumerated, with plain directions for the 
cookery of the fimpleft and cheapeft difhes, as potatoe pies, potatoe 
foups, and potatoe bread ; the latter being mixed with a certain por- 
tion of wheat- flour. 

The potatoe has alfo been ufed, inftead of wheat, in the making of 
ftarch ; and we have here an account, founded on experiment, of the 
great utility of this manufacture *. 

With retpeét to the general importance of this publication, as re- 

arding the relief and advantage of the poor, we have to obferve, in 
the words of this benevolent author, that * nothing contributes more 
effectually to the eftablifhment of good government among the middle 
and lower ranks of the community, than that fpecies of equality 
which enables every man by his induitry to procure, at all times, the 
neceffaries of life. Without entering, at prefent, into the fources of 
thofe difficulties, which the poor, even the induftrious poor, of this 
country labour under, it mutt be obvious to every confiderate perfon 
who is placed in a fituation fuperior to this clafs of the community, 
and who minutely calcalates his own expences, that, with the utmot 
induftry, the labouring man muft find extreme difficulty to preferve 
his family from the miferies of real want, not only of the comforts 
but even of the neceffaries of life. Many labouring men do not ore 
above eight fhillings a week, whilft fome individuals will earn a guinea; 
but happy is the labourer who, upon an average, makes half-a- cuinea 
a week, or cwenty-fix guineas a year; and many of the poor have a 
wife and four or five children to maintain. 1 know it is often urged 
that the poor are improvident, and never avail themfelves of oppor. 
tunities of faving a pittance to provide againft times of difficulty ; fuch 
as, being out of work, vifited with ficknefs, or affailed by the rigours 
of winter. I acknowledge that too many come under this defcription 
but let it be remembered that one drunken or profligate man makes 
more noife, and becomes more con{picuous, than a thoufand ftarving, 





* We have feen a {pecimen of the potatoe ftarch, which feemed to 
anfwer fufficiently every purpofe: but, we fear, a great difficulty 
in fome parts of our ifland, will arife from the fcarcity of the dry i 
—_ ay of _. In the neighbourhood of London, we moft 

mmoniy meet with the watery hich is, i 
little, as well as unpalatable. a a ee ae 

Rev. Seer. 1795. { modet, 
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modeft, induftrious, and worthy perfons; as one eclipfe of the fun 

attraéts more obfervation than the annual brightnefs of this lumi- 

nary.’ 

Art. 67. Two Plaus of the London Dock ; with fome Obfervations refpe&- 
ing the River, immediately connected with Docks in general, and on 
the Improvement of Navigation. By W. J. 8vo. 2s. Parfons. 
1795. 

We have here plans and propofals for one or more capacious docks, 
for the purpofe of lading and unlading merchant fhips, after the 
manner of thofe of Hull and Liverpool, inflead of mooring the fhips 
in the river, and laying them tothe prefent wharfs and quays. 

At Hull and Liverpool, neceflity pointed out the ufe of docks: 
but the greateft extent of commerce ever carried on, perhaps, at any 
port in the world, having been profecuted under the prefent ftate of 
things in the port of London, we cannot think that the enormous 
undertaking here propofed can be required. It is true that inconve- 
niences and fome lofies ogcafionally happen, in the river; and fo they 
would in the dock; efpecially in the cate of fire. 

The propofed fituation of thefe docks is between Wapping and 
Ratcliff Highway; a fi:uation far lefs convenient to the prefent refi- 
dence of merchants, and the warehoufes and fhops of tradefmen, 
than the cuftom-houfe quays, and the private wharfs, now in ufe. 
The cartage, too, would be increafed three fold; while the town is 
already crouded, and the produce of the country eaten up, by hor- 
fes.—This publication, however, ought to be perufed by our mer- 
cantile readers, who are the belt judges on fuch a fubje&. 


Art. 68. Artlefs Tales: Dy Anna Maria Porter. Vol. IJ. 12mo. 
pp. 157- 38. fewed. Hookham. 1795. 

This volume of artlefs tales, as well as the former, (fee Rev. N. 
S. vol. XI] p. 112.) bears marks of a ready invention; which are 
the more firiking as the young author, who informs the public that 
fhe is Now /exteex, cannot be fuppofed to have written from actual ex- 
perience and obtervation, ‘The volume contains three love-tales, in 
each of which the tender paffion is exhibited with moft romantic ar- 
dour. The impailioned ftyle, in which thefe pieces are written, will 
probably render the volume more acceptable to young ladies than to 
their governeffes or parents. ‘The author is, we think, a little mif- 
taken when the fays that fhe has in this volume rejedied all the tinfel 
foppery of allufion and defcription. When we read of large dark 
eyes fwimming in fluid radiance; of a clufter of watery brilliants 
crowding into the eye; and of Miiranda, whofe breath was the 
richeft zephyr from a bed of violets, whofe complexion was the uni- 
verial giow of the creation; we cannot compliment Mifs Porter 
far, as to congratulate her on having gotten entirely, rid of tinfel 
foppery. However, fhe is {till very young, and alittle inore reading 
and lefs writing may improve her tatte. 

N.B. The preface is dated in 1793: we underftand that this is a 
flip of the prefs, and that it fhould be 1794. BK. 


Art. 69. The Defcripticn of Corfca, with an Account of. its Union 
to the Crown of Great [ . in. Inclading the Life af General 
2 Paoli, 
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Paoli, and the Memorial prefented to the National Afflembly of 





France, upon the Foreits in that Ifland. With a.Plan highly be- . 


neficial to both States. Jlluftrated with a Map of Corfica. De- 

dicated to his Majefly. By Frederick, Son of the late ‘Theodore, 

King of Corfica. 8vo. pp. 211. 48. Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 

Public curiofity having been in courfe turned towards an ifland 
lately added to the Britifh empire, this publication is peculiarly fea- 
fonable ; and, from the nature of the information which it contains, 
there can be no doubt that it will be well received. Its contents are 
fufficiently expreffed in the title. The mott valuable parts of the 
work are the life of Paoli; the ftate papers by which the government 
of the ifland was transferred to the king of Great Britain; the heads 
of the new conftitution; and a memorial prefented to the national 
affembly of France concerning the exploitation of the woods, or 
felling of timber in Corfica; in which an eftimate is given of the 
value of the wood, and an inquiry is made into the moft profitable 
ufe to which it can be applied ;—the refult is, to fupply with fuel 
the forges employed in the fabrication of iron. <A great variety of 
curious details 1s given in this appendix. 


Art. 70. Gerrald; a Fragment: Containing fome Account of the 
Life of this devoted Citizen, who was fent as a Delegate to the 
Britifh Convention at Edinburgh, by the London Corre/pomding 
Society ; for a€ting in which Capacity, he is now tranfported to Bo- 
tany Bay, for fourteen Years!!! 8vo. 6d. Smith, Portugal- 
treet, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; whois juft difcharged from Newgate, 
after having been detained there /2vex Months, on a fuppofed 
Charge of High Treafon. 

The extremes of praife and of cenfure are to be found in this little 
tract ;—the author lavifhes the firft on Mr. Gerrald; the latter on 
the ftatefmen and judges who caufed his banifhment. The zeal of 
the writer, in the caufe of liberty, however commendable in its 
principle, is alfo in the extreme: all is exce/s and extravagance. A 
{prinkling of moderation would probably have been attended with ad- 
vantage, both to the compofition and to the book‘eller, 


Art. 71. Refle@icns on Profane and Judicial Swearing. By Jofeph 
Mofer. 12mo, 6d. Griffiths. 1795. 

A ferious, feafonable, and well-written admonition, on a fubje& 
on which there is ungtieftionably much neceflity for reformation. The 
practice of perjury in judicial oaths is, we fear, an increafing evil, 
which the philofopher, the divine, and the magiftrate, fhould unite 


Ki, . 


to reftrain, k, . 


Art. 72. The Wanderer: or, a Colle&tion of Anecdotes and Inci- 
dens, with Reflections, political and religious, during two Excur- 
fions, in 1791 and 1793, in France, Germany, and Italy, By 
Jofhua Lufcock Wilkinion, of Gray’s Inn. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 7s. 
fewed. Jordan. 1795. 

Of this pedeftrian wanderer we cannot {peak in terms of unquali- 
fied commendation. Some of the incidents which he relates are 
amufing, and may ferve to cait light on the prefent ftate of manners : 
but many of them are too — to beinterelting ; and, in one or 
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two inftances, they are grofsly indecent. The author’s chief objec 
feems to be to difplay his faperiority to vulgar prejudices. Inftead of 
giving a continued narrative of his tour, he throws together a mif- 
cellany of refleétions on a variety of topics, abundantly free indeed in 
fentiment, but fparingly illuitrated by facts, or fupported by argu- 
ments. The volumes are written, with refpeét to thought and lan- 
guage, in a loofe and defultory manner; and whatever gratification 
they may afford to thofewho (in the writer’s own words) are prepared 
to confider the ordinances and regulations of religious fyftems as 
equally true, equally falfe, and equally ufefal, they are little adapted to 
pleafe that clafs of readers, which js ftill we truft pretty numerous, 
by whom religious belief is valued as the maiu fupport of virtuous 


principles and moral order in fociety. E 


Art. 73. The Conclufion of the late Dr. Hartley’s Qbfervations on the 
Nature, Powers, and Expectations of Man: ttrikingly illuitrated in 
the Events of the prefent Times; with Notes and Illuftrations, by 
the Editor. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon, 

Dr. Hartley’s Obfervations on Man are fo well known, that we 
need not offer any ftrictures on a re-publication of his concluding 
chapter. Though this eminent Chriftian philofopher ought not to be 
degraded by being ranked among modcra prophets, yet his conjec- 
tures, grounded on a deep knowlege of human nature, and aided 
by an enlightened ftudy of the feriptures, may well deferve the atten- 
tion of the public. This piece, however, appears to be chiefly va- 
luab!e on account of its tendency to revive and ftrengthen in the 
minds cf men a fenfe of religious obligation, and a conviction of the 
great imporiance of moral reformation; and in this view the notes, 


which are added by the editor, may prove ufeful. Bk 
@ 


Art. 74. The Memeirs and Adventures of Mark Moore, late an Offi- 
cer in the Britifh Navy; interfperfed with a Variety of original 
Anecdotes, feleéted from his Journals, when in the ‘Tufcan, Por- 
tuguefe, Swedifh, Imperial, American, and Britih Service, in 
each cf which he bore a Commiflion. Written by Aimé/f. 8vo. 
pp. 276. 5s. Boards. Stewart. 

In this herq of his own tale are united, perhaps for the firft time, 
two characters completely oppofite,—that of a fea-officer, and that 
of an itinerant play houfe adventurer: but in both Mr. Moore has, 
in truth, according to his own account, been a mere ftroller. His 
motley biography, however, exhibits a variety of amufing, and a 
few interefting particulars ; with many fingular viciffitudes of fortune 
and fitvation. He writes with fome vivacity, and, we are inclined 
tobelieve, with honefty; for, in relating his eccentricities of con- 
duét, he {pares not his own errors and indifcretions. He bears about 
him, however, a fhare of good humour, and a fort of clevernefs, 
which will generally incline the reader, who is not over faftidious, to 

ardon his folliesas a man, and his faults as a writer. 

In his title-page, Mr. Moore gives the following account of him- 
felf, and of his work: *¢ As the author has been, at intervals, the 
manager of a refpeétable company of comedians, in fome principal 
sowns of England, France, and Flanders, he has added {ome ori- 
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inal fketches of feveral theatrical characters, who now rank high in 
the Thefpian corps, —with defcriptions of the various {cenes in which 
he has lately been involved, through the machinations of petty 
fogging attornies ; in which the arts of thofe terriers of the law are 
fully expofed, for the benefit of Society.’ 
Mr. Moore is by birth an American. 


Art.75. Copies of Letters, merely intended for, and by the Defire 
of, intimate Eriends. By Capt. Fred. Jones. 4to. 4s. Printed 
at Brecknock, and fold by Wilkie, London. 

Thefe letters are three in number. The firft dated at Paris, in 
Sept. 1789, gives an account of the writer’s journey to France, and 
defcribes the capital, the court, and the people, at the an/picious 
commencement of the grand revolution, which has fince given birth 
to fo many other revolutions in the fame country, and has involved it in 
fuch a variety of the moft dreadful calamities! The letter is agree- 
ably written; and the obfervations contained in it befpeak the candour 
and geod fenfe of the author. 

The fecond letter bears date at Canton, Nov. 5, 1787, and gives 
the reader a very flight glance into that part of the Chinefe empire : 
but the account of Malacca, which is a more confiderable town than 
we imagined, forms the moft material part of this letter: the writer 
fuppofes it to contain from 15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. 

Letter the third, dated June 9, 1788, continues the author’s obfer- 
vations on Canton, &c. Captain Jones repeatedly commends Du- 
halde’s Hiftory of China; a work which he perufed on the fpot. He 
had opportunities of comparing fome of that author’s pictures with 
the originals; and he pronounces the copies to be tolerably good 
refemblances. 


SINGLE SERMONS, 


Art. 76. Occafioned by the Death of Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, wha 
departed this Life October 22, 1793; with a fhort Account of her 
Life, and a Defcription of her Charafter. By D. Taylor. Taken 
in Short Hand by Mr. William Ramfay ; altered and enlarged by 
the author; publifhed as a Teftimony of grateful Refpeét to the 
Memory of the ceceafed: and earneftly recommended to her nine 
furviving Children, and to her numerous Friends, in Town and 
Country. 12mo. pp. 82. 41s. Mariom. 1794. 

A plain and pious difcourfe, in the Calviniitic flrain, on occafion 
of the death of the preacher’s wife. From the charaéter annexed 
to the fermon, it appears that fhe well merited this tribute cf refpect 
toher memory; which, neverthelefs, it muft have been exceedingly 


painful to an affectionate huiband to pay. EK 


Art. 77. The Famine of San:aria: recommending truft in God, 
and Moderation among all Parties, at the prefent Crifis. By the 
Rev. John Black, Curate of Butley, in Suffolk. 4to. 6d. 1795. 
The defign of this difcourfe, expreffed in the title, is laudable, 

and well adapted to the times: we are forry that we can find little 

~elfe to fay in its commendation. On fuch copious and inviting 
, themes 
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themes as piety and moderation, fomething more might have been 
expected than a few pages of paraphraftic declamation on the ftory 
of the famine of Samaria. The author predicts, with fome ap- 
pearance of probability, that, if the war has produced famine, the 
fame calamity will put an end to the war, 


Art. 78. A Le/ix for Kings; or, the Art of lofing a Kingdom: ex- 
emplified in tuc Cafe and Conduct of Rehoboam, King of Ifrael. 
Svo. 1s. Jordan, &c. 1795. 

The cafe of the l-advifed Renoboam, and of his revolting fubjeets, 
the Ifraelites, being here fairly fated, the reader will meet with no 
dificulty in making the afplicatioz ; in which refpedt, indeed, the 
author is not {paring of his affitance.—He foriees that, being pro- 
feffedly a friend to reform, and an enemy to the prejent war, there are 
people who will not fail to load him with the epithets of Jacobin, De- 
mocrat, &c. the truth and juftice of which reproach he firmly denies ; 
declaring, with every appearance of fincerity, that ‘ he is no enemy 
to kingly government as fech, and only laments the abufes too fre- 
quently aty:ndant on it.’ He retorts on his fuppofed accufers the 
charge of difaffeftion to government. ‘ Thofe,’ fays he, ‘are the 
real Facobins, the real enemies of government, who, by doing all they 
can to render it ofpre//ive to the people, and treating with contempt 
every peaceable attempt at reformation, are, (whatever they may boaft 
of) taking the moft effectual me:hods that human wifdom can devile, 
to bring about a revolution. On the other hand, thofe are the ¢rue 
friends of any government, who, by the removal of grievances, ju/tly 
obnoxious, and long complained of, would gladly fupport its tottering 
fabric, by the general approbation and affection of the people.’ 

We fhould have been better pleafed with the author’s comment on 
his text, 1 Kings, ch. xii. ver. 15. had it manifetted lefs of the fpirit 
of anteminilterial reproach—fuch as ‘ the Wedderburns’ of Reho- 
boam’s days, &c.—The hint of the title feems to be taken from Dr. 
Franklia’s Art of reducing a great empire to a {mall one. 


Art. 79. Unanimity the Security of a Nation; preached at Hackney, 

April 23, 1795: onthe Prefentation of the Colours to the Loyal 

. Hackney volunteers. By the Rev. J. Symons, B.D. Publifhed 
at the Requeft of the Affociaticn. S8vo ts. Rivingtons. 

The unanimity recommended in this fermon is a voluntary union of 
military force againft the common enemy. Before this point can be 
obtained, it will, however, be neceflary to produce an uniformity of 
opinion with refpect to the neceflity of continuing the war. In acaufe 
in which opinions agree, 1t may be expedted that hands wil! be untred: 
but voluntary afiociations for war are not to be expected from perfons, 
whofe judgments are decidedly in faveur of negociations for peace. 


Asacompofition, this dilcourfe is entitled to commendatton. k, 


Art.80. Preached inthe Chuerchof Wye, in Kent, March z, 1795, 
at the Funeral of John Sawbridge, Efq. of Ollantigh, in the 
fame panth. By Philip Parfons, A. M. Minifter of Wye. Pub- 
lithed by Requeft. 4to. 15. Johnfon. 

That natural eloquence, which is diated by genuine feeling, 
mutt 
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muft always be pleafing. The fermon here prefented to the public 
was evidently written under the {trong impreflion of painful regret for 
the lofs of an excellent man, and witha lively perception of thofe fenti- 
ments of confolation which religion fuggefts on fuch occafions. It 
comes from the heart, and therefore, though nota ftudied perfor- 
mance, will be read with iatereft; and it muit be the reader’s fault 
if it be not read with benefit. 


Art. 81. Candour and mutual Forbearance: Preached toa Congrega- 
~ tion of Proteftant Diffenters at Darwen, Lancafhire, and applicable 
to the prefeat State of Pariies in this Kingdom. By Jofeph Bar- 

rett. 8vo. 6d. Brown. 1795. 

This fentible author remarks that the character of a partizan is more 
likely to engage attention than that of apeace-maker. * He is well 
aware alfo, [it is sdded,] of the charge of imprudence which may, in 
the opinion of fome, and perhaps juftly, be imputed to him for ven- 
turing to expofe himfelf at fo early a period of life to the attacks of 
criticifm. Neither of thefe confiderations, however, is of the fir im- 
portance. it was the opinion of perfons, whofe judgment he has rea- 
fon to refpeét, that the publication might be ufeful in the neighbour- 
hood where it was originally delivered ; and he complied with their 
requeft the more willingly, as it might fhew the pacific difpofitions of 
the Diffenters there.—Indeed a fpirit of peace and union is the beft 
ornament of all defcriptions of men, and adds infinitely more to the 
ftrength and happinefs of a country, than the largeft acceffions of 
foreign dominion, or the moft brilliant victories.’ ° The difcourfe, thus 
introduced, needs not, in our opinion, any apology. It is plain, pra- 
tical, important. Sober, ufeful truth, calmly difplayed and recom- 
mended, is far fuperior to mere oratorical embellifhments. 


Art. 82. The Chriftian Religion proved to be no Impoffure. By a Mi- 
nifter of the Eftablifhed Church of England. 8vo. 6d. Long- 
man. 1794. 

This preacher inveighs againft infidelity as the parent of immora- 
lity ; taxes preat pains toconnect the reproach of f{peculative irreli- 
gion with that of-political difaffection ; and expatiates diffufely on the 
power of religion and the excellence of Chriftianity: but concerning 
the only direct and proper proofs that Chnitianity is no impofture, 
drawn from the reality of the miraculous atteftations with which it is 
faid to have been attended, the author of this difcourfe is filent. Hap- 
pily, however, for the Chrittian caufe, there is no fcarcity of valuable 
books, in which the argument on that ground is well and amply 
fupplied. 
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‘ To the MonTHLY REVIEWERS. 


* GENTLEMEN, 7 Jedburgh, r&th Aug. 1795. 

: [XN your Notes to Correfpondents for the Jane Review, I read with 
pleafure your obfervations on a letter I bad lately the honor to 
tranfmit to you. In refereoce thereto I hope you will permit me to 
obferve 
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obferve that Dr. Gregory, as may be proved by an appeal'to his elegant 
Comparative View, did not confine the illufion that frequently takes 
place in our minds, to the effeéts produced by theatrical reprefentations ; 
and although this notion, as you obferve, cannot be claimed by any 
modern writer as an original conception, it muft however, I think, be 
admitted that he has not merely transfufed the Horatian fentiment to 
which you refer into our vernacular tongue, but alfo extended its 
application. ‘* Although there is undoubtedly a general agreement in 
the refult,’’ Dr. G., it muft be acknowledged, enters not into any 
analytical detail to prove the famenefs of our emotions excited by 
different means and on different occafions, he only endeavours to fliow 
that probability does not always give laws to the imagination. From 
the explanation, however, given in your Review as to the fenfe in which 
you conceive originality of thought to be juitly attributable to Dr. 
Aikin, it appears to me that no perfon upon thefe grounds can with- 
hold his affent that Dr. A——’s claim is irrefragable, and that any effort 
to deprive him of that claim, to which he feems fo juftly entitled for his 
matterly analyfis, would be as unjuft as it would be inefficient. At the 
time I wrote, I had no other data, not being in poffeffion of the 4th vol. 
of the Manchefter Effays, than thofe furnifhed by recolle&tion and your 
Review, which I certainly a to have compared with the Effay itfelf. 
This I have fince done, and have no difficulty in faying that I find not 
only your fentiments in every refpect juft, but that I had written with 
too little antecedent examination. Truth is not always a fufficient apo- 
logy, but it is always the beft. 
¢ { remain, with refpect, your humble fervant and conftant reader. 
‘ R. HALL, M.D. &c.’ 





*.* The letter from Addifcomhe Place is received: but we cannot 
be expected to give, to correfpondents, tranflations of {uch quotations 
as occur in the Review, in languages which they may not underftand. 
In the prefent inftance, of the two copied by Mr. M’. P. the latter is 
our old proverb, Shoemaker, ftick to your laff; the former we cannot 
explain to him, for he does not fay where it occurs, and we do not 


perceive its application. 





+++ The work mentioned by B. W. has been a@widentally miflaid : 
but we will feek for it, and fpeedily attend to it. 





t*t A conftant reader, at Edinburgh, is right in his objeétion to the 
expreffion which he quotes: but, as the cenlure conveyed in it would 
be juftifiable if given with more direct application to the défign and 
tendency of the work, it is not worthy of correction. 





¢*} The obje& of T.S.’s inquiry (from Evefham) is before us. 
We fhall pay our refpets to it at the earliefl opportunity. 





§+§ Acorrefpondent writes from Newcafle to afk a queftion merely 

for his own information, and charges us with poftage :—ought we to 

ive him an anfwer? Wewill, however, fay to him,—We do not re- 
colle@ any work of the kind. 
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